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wh OSE £3 th 


rt of this Message was inserted 
last Register, and the present 


Ster contains the remainder of it. 
gndon newspapers have viewed it 


contents as an pete of the 
a and excellence of the American 


iment ; because it tells the world 


* 


le pes of that country will ac- 
ge paid off in a very short space 


me. This is nothing so wonderful : 


Vt 
;More than twenty years ago, ex- 


? 


no matter of surprise with me, 


ied my opinion that it would be 


Off sooner than this. 
$03 I recommended an equitable 
mentof the Englisti debt, and a 
g off of what was really due in the 


ee 


Sort of way that the Americans 


m this recommendation, I was re- 
das both fool and rogue : rogue, 


' him, partly through folly; 


So long ago 


ying off their debt. For having 


I retommended payment upon 


"scale; and fool, because I in- 


hat our Sinking Fund was no 


e off at all, 


pever looks back to the Register 
, 4, and 5, will find that I la- 
like a horse to convince people 
r Sinking Fond did not, and 
buld, diminish the amount of the 
single farthing ; that all the 
Managing it was just so much 
to the taxes; that it was “a 

d humbug,” crammed by figure- 
to the head of Pirr; and kept 
and 
om a desire to delude, cajole, 
peire ape. pose All this has 
nh proved to be true; as the 


g Fund went on increasing, so 


jot went on getting heavier and} 





heavier, until, at last, in that very 
House of Commons which had enacted 
it and caused it to be, it was thrown 
uside and called a humbug, while the 
members who so called it, all cordially 
agreed in endeavouring (vainly endea- 


was real. They bought or paid fora 
certain portion of the thing called stock, 
or evidence of debt ; and then they took 
that portion and burned it, as a man 
would burn a mortgage deed when he 
had paid off a mortgage. Ours was a 
borrowing with one hand and a paying 
with the other; it was taking money 
out of the waistcoat pocket, and putting 
it into the breeches pocket; and, it is 
curious enough, that Lord Grenvitis, 
at the end of about fifty years, made this 
discovery, and communicated his dis- 
covery to the world in a pamphlet, with 
his noble name at the head of it. This 
man’s history is the history of the fall 
of England, and of the cause of the 
revolution that is now going on. He 
was a relation of Pirr; a dull and 
haughty man; but silent, generally 
reserved, and possessing the other of 
those qualities which give a man the 
mastership over men of ten thousand 
times his sense, who have not the same 
reserve, and the same imposing haughti- 
ness. It was said of him that he would 
not suffer a tailor to touch his person 
in measuring him, but made him pro- 
ceed upon principles of perspective aud 
geometry; a great exaggeration, no 
doubt; but a true caricature. He was 
successively Member of Parliament, 
Speaker of the House of Commons, 
and Seeretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, and, finally, he was First Lord of 
the Treasury for the short p . : 
Whig administration in. 

At a very early period 

life, Pitt gave him the si 

Auditor of the Exchequeag 





a clear four thousand 
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from that day to this, if he be still alive, 
a fact upon which I am not certain, of 
80 very little consequence has this once- 
great actor already become. 
This man, at the end of about fifty 
years being Auditor of the Exchequer, 
after having been one of the inventors 
of the Sinking Fund ; after having as- 
sisted to uphold it for between forty 
and fifty years, published a pamphlet to 
show that it had been a deception from 
its very beginning ; that it was a thing 
* essentially mischievous”; that it had 
@ost the country eighty millions of 
money; that it had added these eighty 
millions to the national debt, and that 
it had never paid off one single farthing. 
For my part, | was not shocked at this 
statement. I, myself, was not at all 
shocked at seeing this come from the 
pen of a man who had, im one way or 
other, received more than a million and 
a half of the public money, and uphold- 
ing this very Sinking Fund all the time ; 
but, the nation was shocked, and well it 
might be, at this monstrous declaration 
on the part of such a man: the sur- 
prising specimen of human impudence 
and of disregard of the opinions and the 
feelings of the people from whose earn- 
ings he had drained sums so immense. 

It was impossible for me not to 
advert to this, when I had to speak of 
my efforts with regard to this Sinking 
Fund in the years 1804 and 5. This 
has been, not only the most oppressed, 
but beyond all measure the most in- 
sulted nation that the world ever saw. 
The pamphlet of this Grenville showed 
clearly that he looked upon the people 
as having no spirit left ; and, to say the 
truth, they had very little left : the race 
who had been men during the war, had 
become real slaves, in mind as well as 
in body. 

The American debt had a “ sinking 
fund,” too: it consisted of so much of 
the taxes set apart for the purpose of 
buying up and burning so much stock 
every 3 and thus the debt has been 
ies E imreality, and the people are to 

taxed no more, on account of that 

it es away some of the 
greatest and most powerful enemics of 
rican freedom. dt extinguishes the 
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swarms of usurers who would see nine- 
tenths of the people burned to ashes, ~~ 


>t 


. eo 


rather than see any struggle for liberty 77% 
successful. It puts an end tothe bands 
of foreign usurers, who had it in their ~ ™ 
power to embarrass the operations of 
the Government in America. Wehave | 
recently heard the President complain 4 
of the intrigues between the Bank there 7] 
and the Bank here, to embarrass the | 1% 
Government there, and influence the 
elections. A great part of the interest of ~ 
the American debt was payable in Lon- | ~ 
don, and, of course, depended on the | 
Bank here for their punctuality. The 
Bank there intrigued with the Bank | 7% 
here, to prevent the punctual payment, —7 
and thereby to blast the credit of the 77 
Government of the United States. ‘This 7 
puts an end to the possibility of such ee 
intrigues being carried on for the future: 7 
no combination of villains of this de-| 7 
scription can now embarrass that Go- © 
vernment. We see, in this present 3 
Message, that the bank in America is (79 
even yet struggling with the President "7 
to nullify his power; but this puts an 7% 
end to the power of all banks over the 7] 
Government. Panics and bankruptcies | § 
may come when they like, and the 7 
Government is still safe ; the Govern- 7 
ment has its own legitimate resources at © 
its own perfect command, and it is no) @ 
longer the slave of the worst, most 7 
sordid, most unfeeling of all mankind, 7 
who are, essentially and at all times, 7 
and under all circumstances, the ene- 7 
mies of the rights of the people. ae 
It is worth while for us to look at the 7 


a 


cause which has enabled the American ~ 


Government to pay off its debt, while | 
we have not been able to pay off one}) 
single farthing of ours, and while our! 

Government, in compliment to the § 
crack-skulled county of York, and at] 
the crafty suggestion of the Scotch” 
bankers who have mortgages on the) ~ 
West India estates, have, in the first | 
session of the first reformed Parliament, 
added to our debt thirty times as much 
as the Americans have now to pay: 
What is the cause of this difference? 
“Oh!” exclaims some tax-devouret, 
who ought to drop down dead with 22 




















indigestion: “ the Americans have ha 
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war for these eighteen years past ; | by savings in the time of peace; and 


nd that is a very long peace, you 

—™ know, Cobbett ; they must have saved 

> a good deal of money, you know, in 
“& that time, to pay off their debt with.” 
Well, but thou bloated beast, have 


we had eighteen years of peace, 
itoo ?”—*‘ Aye, that’s true; but, then, 
. you know, we 


have such an army and 
Bn "—** Ah, beast! and what have 
| “6 we them FOR ; while the Lord Chan- 
® cellor thanks God that we are bound 
to keep the peace in a bond of eight 
"Shhundred millions! What have we 
them FOR, beast, while the wise 
8 ord Chancellor thanks God that we 

‘Cannot go to war again?’ 

a < ill it be said that the Americans 
mye no need of an army or navy in 
of peace, while we have? If it 

Mie, let it be said for what reasons The 
nd pricans have been building new ships 

Of War during the whole of this peace ; 
d have been making every provision 

t future war, in case of necessity. 
hey have fourteen hundred miles of 
Board, requiring ten times the quan- 
y of land-foriresses that these islands 
aire ; and all these they keep con- 


tly im good order and in a state of | 


itiency for defeuce. ‘They have more 
p fourteen hundred miles of land- 
d, skirted by New Brunswickers, 
fadians, tribe after tribe of hostile 
* ans, and, finally, by Spaniards ; and 
ty take care to provide fortresses and 
Miers to ensure the protection of that 
Mense length of line; while we are 
mounded by the w aters, which are our 
plete protection against all sudden 
ick ; and yet we have a fleet and an 
my kept up, costing more in a fort- 
bt, taking into view all its trappings 
all their dependents and hangers- 
costing more, I say, in a fortnight, 
m the fleet and army of America 
in a whole year. 
hat, then, will the crammed tax- 
Say? How will he get rid of facts 
@ these? The Americans have paid off 
lebt contracted for war purposes, and 
tthe purchase of territory, observe ; 
hat, after that is paid, they have the 
z, to get which they laid out the 


y; they have paid off this debt 


we have not paid off any of ours, because 
we have made no savings. Our army 
and navy cost, during the last peace, 
speaking in round numbers, including 
half-pay allowances and every thing, 
four millions a year. ‘There seemed 
to require less now, seeing how secure 
the peace was, and seeing that we had 
been informed by the King every 
year of the eighteen, that he had the 


strongest assurances from all ats 


of the disposition to maintain 

What prevented us, then, from coming 
down to the standard of 1792 ¥ Ste 
what would have been the effect if we 
had done that, as we ought to have 
done. ‘The army, navy, and their 
trappings, hangers-on, and one contin- 
gency or an@ther, have, take the whole 
of the time@egether, and including the 
military and naval squanderings in the 
Colonies, cost us eighteen millions a 
year, during the eighteen years of peace. 
Therefore, we have expended in army 
aud navy, during the peace, two hun- 
dred and_ fifty- -three millions, or there- 
abouts, more than would have been 
expended, if we had had a peace like 
the last. Without, therefore, estimating 
the monstrous advantage to the people 
of applying these two hundred and 
fifty-three millions to the paying off of 
the debt ; to avoid the intricacy of cal- 
culations and estimates upon this im- 
portant point, we should now if this 
peace had been like the last peace, have 


owed at this day a debt of five hundred 


and-forty seven millions instead of eight 
hundred millions; and, if an equitable 
adjustment had taken place, as it ought 
to have taken place, in the year 1815, 
the debt would now have been reduced 
to about two hundred and eighty or 
three hundred millions, at the utmost 
farthing ; and a sale of the church and 
corporation property and other public 
property called crown-lands, would have 
paid it off smack smooth,and we should 
have been as ready for war as the 
Americans are, and as they tell us 


they are. ; 
Tax-katEr. Well,’ ‘Sut Cobbett, 
off the whole of the 
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and, ty fact, a national blessing ; 











_ tables and doors and walls, and to lay 


Coszetrt. Yes, to be sure I would. 
Are we not all congratulating the Ame- 
ricans in being able to pay off their 
debt ? 

Tax-zateR. Do you think it would 
ay fe for, don't you recollect that 
Mr. Jestice Baytey, in his charge to 
the Grand Jury at York in 1819, told 
them that a national debt was ne- 
cessary to the safety of the country, 


~Coszerr. Yes, yes, 1 know he did; 
and I, not forgetting at the same time 
that he was one of my four, laid on 

n him pretty decently for it; bade 
him mind his law, and let politics alone. 
We’ congratulate the Americans on 
their debt being paid off: we look at 
them with envy; why, then, should 
*ve think it unsafe to pay off our own 
debt, and is it not the fault of our 
Government who have squandered the 
money on peace as much as they did 
on war, that this debt is not now nearly 
paid off ? 

Tax-eater. Cobbett, you have no 
bowels in you; you are so unfeeling! 

now, if the two hundred and fifty mil- 
lions had been saved, as you say they 
might, to pay off the debt with, what 
was to have become of all the beautiful 
gentlemen that are walking about Re- 
gent-street, Waterloo-square, and round 
the lofty pillar of the lovely Mary Ann 
Clarke? They, lady-killing creatures, 
would have been cracking stones by 
the side of the road, instead of being 
dressed in black-breasted shirts, having 
whiskers to hide their lips as far as 
convenient, lolling in the club-houses, 

looking through panes of glass costing 
five pounds a-piece, and crying, ‘‘ Take 

away‘"’ toa gentleman in silk stock. 
ings, whom they call the waiter! Now, 
would you have set these beautiful gen- 
tlemen to cracking stones ? 
_ Cosserr. No: but I would have 
sent them to make shoes and coats and 


on the tiles, or to make bricks and 
tiles ; and to hold the plough and turn 
the spade, and hoe the gardens and the 

and help in with harvest, and 


then to help eat and@rink the produce. 
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Tax-gater. Well, but the widows, 7 
the wives, the children! Would you ~ 
have set all these to work, too? ‘ 
Cosserr. Every soul of them, un- 
less their own, or their relations had 
fortunes wherewith to keep them. We 
praise the American Government be- 
cause it has paid off its debt; andithas 
been enabled to pay it off, because it 7 
has done that which I say I would have © ~ 
done, and which I would yet do, if 1 had 7 
the power; and yet you object to this 7m 
being done here, which we are all @ 
praising the Ameritan Govérnment for @ 
having done. | 
Tax-gatea. Ah, Cobbett! You re- 9 
flect, but you do not reflect far enough. 7 
You do not consider that the army is _ 7% 
necessary here, fo keep the people in © 
order ; and that,... a 
Cosserr. Oh, oh! it is come out, 9% 
is it; the army is not tofightan enemy | 
with, then; but.... ! 
Tax-earer. Yes, yes, it is! and it 7] 
is the bravest army, the best disciplined, ~ 7 
the best officered, and the best appointed 7 
of any in the.... aa 
Conzert. It is to fight with an | 
enemy is it? When it begins to fight | 
with an enemy, I shall be ready to say | © 
that it is possible that it may be neces — 
sary; but you said sumething about ~ 
being necessary to keep the people in| 7 
order. {i might ask you here, what it | 
is that makes the people out of order, © 
and whether it would not be a better 7 
way to remove the cause of their being 
out of order, than to keep up such a ~ 
thundering army for the purpose of 7 
keeping them in order? 1 might do — 
this; but, let me ask you, why a mere | 
handful of an army was sufficient for 
all the purposes of the nation during © 
the last peace ? 
Tax-eater. Oh, Cobbett, Cobbett, I 
thought that you were a sensible man: 
don’t you know the difference between 
this peace and the last peace? Don't 
you know that the long war 
men’s minds and habits, and m 
great standing army necessary to ov 
security in future,and.... * 9 
Cossett. Oh, oh, oh, oh! that 
the devil to be sure! Why, the | 





have filled your head with mud, ¢ 


ca» oa 


Mo , 
pre.” 
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| have recollected, that for the 
ole twenty-two years of war,’ this 
eed people were promised by the 
sive Ministers such a peace as 
nc id give them INDEMNITY FOR 
am PAST AND SECURITY FOR 
E FUTURE; and now, behold, 
the people complain of the enor- 
iS cost of the peace, which takes 
im them the fruit of all their earnings, 
| Bives them not a glimpse at future 


-EATER. You are in a aeuia ta 
tt: your passion deprives you of 
wer of reasoning coolly, and 
speTr. Coolly; it is for you to 
' ool, who are going to pocket, this 
en von, that which L have given to 
6 tax-gatherer this morning: it is for 
ur sleck and shoulder-corded foot- 
io be cool, who takes the bacon 
| bread from my labourers, and would 
f@ them to potatoes and salt. 
fax-carer. Well, but, not to talk 
more about matters which appear 
) irritate you, whom do you blame, 
er all, for this, that you call the 
4 ering of the people’s money ? 
ia can't blame us, who take the mo- 
pand live upon it; for.... 


| q SoBBETT. Yes, I do blame you: you 


w that you have no right to it; 
il as may be your powers of reflec- 
you must know that you give, and 


“that you do nothing in return for that 


Ch you receive; you must know that 
if fine clothes and rich fare come out 
he labour of the half-starved and 
fel people. You must know these 
s, and, therefore, you are unjust 
peiving ‘that which you receive. 
-EATER. There may be different 
ons about that; but, at any rate, 


which we receive, we receive lew-|&i 


ett. Aye, ayes I 


a do: |) 
not guilty of a of f 
> net guilty * ghw. rey pani 


lary, the 
; but, the | 
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the law, is as bad as the thief; and 
though here is no theft and no breach 
of law, there is an unjust application of 
the people’s earnings ; and in the eye of 
morality'and religion, you are the re- 
ceiver of that which you ought not to 
receive. 

Tax-kaTerR. But, you seem to forgets» 
all this while, that the people them- 
selves, whose earnings you say we un- 
justly take away, give their free consent | * 


of voting us the money that we receive, 
as well as for other purposes. 

Cossatr. Oh, this is the salve for 
your sin, is it! Well, then, see who it 
is that chooses this Parliament; look 
well at the Parliament and at the mode 
of electing it; and 

Tax-eater. Oh fie, oh fie! Why, 
this is a reformed Parliament; and, 


Cosspetr. Yes, yes: a reformed Par- 
liament; but, if you please, chosen by 
a greater number of tax-eaters, as I 
verily believe, than of persons who 
their living by their labour. What! do 
you not know that a dead-weight man, 
able to rent a house of ten pounds a 
year, has a vote; while the half dozen 
artisans who live close by him, and 
also pay the taxes upon which he lives, 
have no vole at all? Does there need 
any thing more than that, in answer to 
your allegation that the people them- 
selves give you what you have? 


Tax-geater. What! you are for uni- 
versal suffrage, annual Parliaments, and 
vote by ballot, then ? 


Consett. Hold your slang: I am for 
no nick-names nor nonsense; I am for 
these things, if they be ; and 
they seem to be absolutely necessary to 
ve to those who pay the taxes, the 
serene gt shoes. who are to have the» 

a of the taxes; this had 
war, . 














@ give them to persons like you: 
‘now 
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with paying of the national debt, 
Cobbett ? 

Consserrt. It has every thing to do 
with it. When those who pay the taxes 
choose those who are to expend ithe 
taxes, they take care to choose such 
men ag will not waste the taxes and 

ke 4 and, 
mark me: the Americans had 
the wisdom to provide in their constitu- 
tion, and in all their constitutions, that 
the persons W ho were to make the laws, 
and of course, to impose, raise, and 
distribute the taxes, should not, on any 
account whatever, share ta the pocket- 
tv of those taxes, They took care to 
provide, that no member of either 


House of Congress should, during the 
time that he was a member, fill any 
’ 7 
? 





Tax-Eater. What! was that done at 
the Whig revolution ? 

Consett. No: not DONE; for the 
Whigs never did any thing good, since 
the devil created them; but it was most 
solemnly promised, and promised by an 
Act of Parliament, too, which Act of 
Parliament now stands im the statute 
book an evidence against the Whigs 
to the latest generations. 

Tax-eatrer.. What Act of Parliament 
is that? 

Conzert. An act passed in the reig: 
of King William and Queen Mary. At 
that time, there was a confident ex- 
pectatioa that this present family must 
be broucht to the throne. In case of 
these foreigners coming, the people 
were anxious that their rights and liber- 


office whatsoever, or receive the public] tiesshould be secure, afterthey did come; 


money in any shape whatsoever; and 
they further tock care to provide that he 
should not fill any office, during three 
years after he ceased to be a member ef 
the Congress, if that office. had been 
created while he was a member of the 
Congress ; and that he should, during 
the same tliree years, not receive any 
emolument of any description what- 
soever, arising out of sums voted or 
provisions made, while he was a mem- 
ber of the Congress; mark this, tax- 
eater; and then cease to wonder, and 
let the people of England cease to 
wonder, that the American debt is 
paid off | 

Tax-ratrer. What, then, would you 
shut the Chancellor of the Exch: quer, 
and all the Ministers, out of the House 
of Commons; and all Generals and 
Admirals and COMMISSIONERS, 
and.e.. 

Consett. Aye, would I, and out of 
the House of Lords, too, if their lord- 
ships were suffered to have any thing to 
do with the voting of taxes. 

Tax-EatEr. Why, then, Cobbett, you 
would make a revolution ? ; 

Copzetr. Yes, I would, if that be 
revolution; and, recollect, that that 
was the revolution ; that it made part 
of the glorious revolution of 1688, of 
which the bamboozled people of this 
country are everlastingly bragging, and 
about which they know so very little. 





and by this act, which is commonly 
called the Act of “ Srrriement,” but 
which is entitled “* An act for limiting 
‘“ the crown, and for securing the rights 
and liberties of the people ;” it was 
in case the family of Hanover should 
come to the throne) provided that no 
other than native-born subjects of the 
King should, after the accession of such 
fanily to the throne, be a member of 
either House of Parliament, or hold 
any office of trust or emolument, civil 


‘ec 


or military, under the crown; and the 


act further provided for the security of 
the rights and liberties of the people, 
that no man holding any office of trust, 
or place, or ex:olument, civil or military, 
under the crown, should be a member of 
the House of Commons. 

Tax-eater. Why is that act not 
enforced then, if it be law? 

Cogzerr. Why, the act was repealed, 


and the people left to have pensioned * 


and sinecure and military and naval 
members, just the same as if the act had 
never been passed. 

Tax-geatTer. Oh, if it was repealed, 
then that was right, you know. It was 
the representatives of the people that 
repealed it, and, doubtless, all was right ; 
for it would be horrible, indeed, if the 
Parliament had not the power of 1¢- 
pealing its acts when it liked. 


+ ‘ 
* 


Conserr. Good! and then you will” ; 


nn. ren fey > total a a ee 
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to repeal all those acts that enable you 
and the rest of the swarm to live upon 
the labour of the people ; for, surely, a 
Parliameut can repeal an act of this 


‘sort, quite as easily as it could repeal 


the main part of the Act of Settlement; 


and then, 
as - EATER. Oh, no, there is ase. 
Copsert. No! What the devil! 


Do you find any thing particularly 
Sacred in the acts that fill your bowels 
at the expense of others ? 

Tax-rater. There is a difference, 
there isa difference, Cobbett : the cases 
are not alike. 

Cosserr. | know they are not alike ; 
because, in the former case, the repeal 
Was unjust : it was indecent, it was out- 
rageously insolent : 
itieain p art of an act, entitled An Act 
tosecure the tights and Liberties of the 
People ; whereas, to repeal the acts, 
heaping the people’s earnings on you, 
would be an act of justice, and calculated 
to secure the happiness of the honest 
and laborious part of the nation. 

Tax-rater. We are wandering, and 

are getting angry. We were talk- 
or rather, you were endeavouring 

D show that this exclusion of placemen 

the House of the Congress, was a 
good thing for the Americans. 
_Copperr. I was not endeavouring to 
how any thing about the matter: | 
Mentioned the thing to you as a self- 
ident good, which the Americans en- 
¥ from their constitution. Our House 
dmmons has pensioners, placemen, 
weight people, commissioners, 
a ; and it has been said in 
E prints (for I have not actu- 

@xamined the return) who are in the 
eeipt of the public money: the Ame- 
had a debt at the peace, and we 
had a debt at the peace: the Ame- 















6 have paid their debt off ond we 
Snot paid off a shilling of +» -debt. 
ericans, if need be, are : “a to 






to war with hard money in their 
ire: we, though insulted, -threat- 
a, and in imminent danger by the 
sof our power by sea, dare not talk 
; because we cannot go to war 
out assignats and convulsive revo- 
gn. These are the facts; there is 











it was the repeal of 
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the experience of eighteen years of 
peace ; the conclusion is easily to be 
drawn by any one whose brains are not 
rendered muddy by the fumes of the 
taxes. 

Tax-EaTER (sighing). Well, Mr. 
Cobbett, but you will allow that we 
have been saved from revolution, the» 
ruin of our ancient institutions, and: 
from all the horrors endured by the 
French. 

Cossetr. I will “allow” no such 
thing ; and I beg you not to put allow- 
ances of any sort intomy mouth. 

Tax-EarerR. But, you cannot dewy: 
that we have escaped revolution by war, 
costly as it was; and that the cost was,” 
as thatdear good old man, Georer 
Rose, used to say in his pamphlets, to 
be looked upon as SALvace paid by the 
people for the security of the cargo ; 
in which cargo he reckoned asa main 
item, ‘the blessed comforts of our holy 
“ religion, and as inculcated by the 
‘‘ clergy of our invaluable and venerable: 
** church.” 

Cosserr. I do “ deny” it, though. I 
say, inthe first place, that the salvage of 
George Rose was a most abominable 
piece of cheatery ; I say that neither the 
property nor the religion of Bngland 
stood in need of the war; I say that the 
war, and the peace produced by the war 
of which I have just been speaking, have 
not saved England froin revolution; 
that we have not escaped from revolu- 
tion; and that as to the blessed com 
forts of our holy religion as taught by 
the clergy of our venerable church, I 
will presently read to you a passage’ 
from the Morning Chronicle of Monday 
last, and then you will be able to judge: 
whether that church has “ escaped re-- 
volution.” | 

Tax-tarer. Pray, Mr. Cobbett,: 
don’t talk so loud: my wife is in t’other 
room, and her brother is a parson, and 
she will be frightened to death. 

Cosserr. Frightened, indeed! if 
that frighten her, it would be well to 
prepare her by due degrees to what she 
will have to hear before this day twelve 
month; But, I will now read you the 
article from the Chroniele: and then 
leave you “to go to breakfast with 
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what appetite you may”; begging you 
to pay attention to the words upon 
which I lay a particular emphasis, and 
which, if 1 were writing, I should dis- 
tiuguish by ifalic leiters. 

_ arti (reading). ‘“‘We seldom 
“ notice the misrepresentations of our 


#** views by our contemporaries, because, 


“ to our readers, it would be any thing 
“but edifying to occupy them with 
** what perhaps is only important in our 
“own eyes. On that principle we al- 
“ lowed the Examiner of Sunday week, 
“€ fm a Yong and able article, to convey 
* to his readers a very erroneous impres- 
* sion of what we had advanced when 
*« pointing out the unfair liberties taken 
by Mr. O'Connece with Mr. PouLerr 
*'Tromson’s speech at Manchester, 
“without our endeavouring to set our 
*‘ contemporary right. As, however, he 
“ yesterday returned to the subject, and 
“continues the misrepresentation, it 
“may be as well to set him right. 
“€In the Chronicle of Friday week, 
“we had observed that an unfair ad- 
“*yvantage had been taken by Mr. 
“«O'Connett of the words of Mr. 
“¢Poutsetr Tomson, that the Dis- 
“*senters call aloud for relief from 
« ®practical grievances ; from the ne- 
“€ cessity of contributing to an estab- 
“lishment to which they do not be- 
“<long. That appears a fair and just 
demand: that Mr. O'Conner 
“*knew very well that Mr. Povuverr 
“Tomson meant, by the Dissenters 
“ not contributing to a church to which 
“they do not belong, the exemption 
** from church-rates alone. Among the 
“ many grievances of which the Eng- 
“‘ lish Dissenters complain, church-rate 
“has always occupied a prominent 
** place; and of late they have success- 
** fully resisted the payment of this bur- 
“den in many places. But Mr. O’Con- 
“ weww has, for the sake of effect in Ire- 
“land, given an Jrish interpretation to 
“the words of the Vice-President of the 
“ Board of Trade ; for in Ireland the 
“ not contributing to a Church to which 
“‘ the people do not belong means the 
“ non-payment of tithes. In England 
-“ tithes are very unpopular, but not 
“ with the Dissenters more than others; 
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and the ground of their dislike is not 
“ their being paid toa church to which 
“people do not belong, but because 
“they are deemed an obstacle to im- 
“ provement, and a source of constant 
** dispute between the holders of them 
“and the owners and occupiers of the 
‘‘ soil. No Dissenter in England dreams 
“of extinguishing tithes in any other 
“way than by commuting them on a 
‘* fair principle. 

‘“* We expressly said that of the many 
‘“‘ wrievances cf which the Dissenters 
** complain, the church-rate has al- 
‘“* ways occupied a prominent place, in 
“ order to guard against its being sup- 
posed that we could mean that the 
Dissenters require nothing more than 
“the exemption from church-rates, 
“The Examiner’ of Sunday week, 
“however, attributed this meaning 
‘to us. 
‘* * Whatever may have been the 
*‘ meaning of Mr. Thomson, we are 
* quite sure that ‘ The Chronicle’ is 
* wrong in stating that the Dissenters 
‘require nothing more than the ex- 
“emption from church-rates. We 
‘believe that they require the seve- 
‘rance of church from state; and 
* that the people of every religious 
‘denomination shall support their 
‘own ministers, and no others. There 
‘are ways of coming to such an ar- 
‘rangement without any infringe- 
‘ ment of the rights of present incum- 
‘bents or lay impropriators. The 
* Dissenters cannot but dislike aiding 
‘in the support of a church which 
*‘ they deemin error, and, in the shape 
* of a commutation, they would con- 
* tinue to contribute. If the public, 
“through the legislature, resume 
‘church property, it may preserve 
‘all rights, prevent any misappro- 
* priation, and all wrongs. ‘There is 
‘no disposition in any quarter to in- 
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“ © bents.’ 

“* Now we not only never stated, in 
““ the article so commented on, that the 
“ Dissenters required nothing more than 
“ the exemption from charch-rates, but 





“on the following day (Saturday), the 
““ day preceding thepublication of * Phe 
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 Exaniiner,’ 
“elves in a way to leave no doubt of |‘ 
“ our sentiments. | 
“ We do not wish to prejudge the |‘ 
" question ; ; but this we will say, that. 
“it will surprise us very much if the |“ 
“ nation long continue inclined to allow |‘ 
** s0 darge an amount of public property | 
a to be applied merely to maintain gen-| 
“tlemen in black coals throughout the 
“country. Where it can be shown 
“that efficient service is performed, 
"there will be no reluctance, on the 
** part of the people, to reward it pro- 


~“perly ; but the most efficient service 


“rendered by the clergy (we except 
“the working clergy) is, perhaps, the, 
“administering justice. We are quite 
* satisfied that without the aid of par- 
<< gone, the unpaid system must have 
“broken down in many plaees long 
“ ago ; but it would be much cheaper 
** to pay directly for the administration 
“of justice than to pay indirectly for | 
* itin the shape of ecclesiastical sine- | 
“ cures. 
“It is a great source of gratificalion | 
“ (we observed) to know that there re- 
“mains to the people of this country so_ 
“darge an amount of property applica- 
“ ble to public purposes as that which | 
“ the church still possesses. Making 
- Severy allowance fur moduses and for 
“appropriations, the value of the tithes 
“in the possession of the cleryy must 
be enormous, to say nothing of 
be glebe lands held by them. In Swit- 
“ gerdand, before the Revolution, the 
“tithes were not only equal to the 
‘Maintenance of the clergy (a working 
ry) and schools, but sufficed also 
the charges of the different go- 
ments. ‘The Canton of Berne, 
om this source, not only defrayed | 
he expense of citil and ecclesiasti- 
l services, but contrived besides to 
ve some millions sterling as a fund 
| Br extraordinary occasions; 
‘It is quite clear from the above 
guage, that we considered the 
hes national property, applicable 
_national purposes. Whetler or 
it would be advisable for the 
e to take one sect under its pro- 
ion, and to pay its teachers, i 
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we had expressed our- \“ question for grave consideration. It 


‘ is, however, a national question, and 


not merely a question for the considers 


‘ation of the Dissenters. In all the 
publications of the Dissenters which 
we have seen, they-admit tithes to be 
‘national property; but as they re- 
nounce all claim to any share of it for 
their own teachers, they object to the 
‘‘ state paying out of a fund belonging 
to all, the teachers of one particular 
‘‘ sect. Whether the state will one day 
‘ adopt their views, is a question we 
are not now called on to answer. 
There are, it is admitted, difficulties 
‘** in the way of an immediate applica- 
‘ tion of the principle contended for by 
‘the Dissenters. In the mean time, 
“as the Dissenters admit tithes to be 
public property, they do not claim to 
be on a different footing with regard 
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r/ “to them than their Episcopalian bre- 


“ thren; and this is all that we could 
‘‘ possibly have meant when we con- 
“tended that ‘in England tithes are 
“* very unpopular, but not with the 
‘« « Dissenters more than others ; and 
the ground of dislike is not their be- 
ing paid toa church to which people 
do not belong, but because they are 
deemed an obstacle to improvement,” 
‘“« The objection of the Churchman and 
‘‘ the Dissenter to tithes is one and the 
“same. The Dissenter does not wish 
“ to see the land-owners take possession 
‘ of a fund which belongs not to them, 
‘* but to the nation. 

“ The Examiner of yesterday, returns 
“to the subject, and observes, ‘ The 
‘“« « Chronicle, which, the week before last, 
“ * stated that the Dissenters required 
“* nothing more than exemption from 
‘* € church-rates, has soon discovered 
‘*its error.’ The error, as we have 
“ shown, is of the making of our con- 
“‘ temporary. We have always taken 
“ the same view of tithes which the 
“ Dissenters take; and though we 
“ doubt the expediency of withdrawing 
“ all support from the public to the 
“ clergy of the established sect, at least, 
‘« for the present, this does not militate 
“against the principles of the Dissen- 
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“ ters,. ubstractedly considered. An 


“old country may be compared to an 
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* old house—in an old house we must 
“ make the best shift we can with many 
“ inconveniences which in building a 
“new house we should avoid, because 
“ we may not be able in the old house 
“to get rid of the inconveniences alto- 
“ gether without causing still greater.” 

Tax-gater. (Wiping his eyes with 
his white handkerchief). Oh Lord, oh 
Lord! Don’t read any more, Mr, Cob- 
bett! Oh the wicked, oh the revolu- 
tionary villains! the hard-hearted 
villains! What is my poor brother-in- 
law gre his wife and fourteen children 
to do? Ideclare to God, Mr. Cobbett, 
his whole income, glebe and all, is not 
worth more than fifteen hundred a year: 
only a hundred pounds a head, and that 
Only for his life! 

Cosserr. Well, @@l: but a body 
may make shift to do with less than 
«a hundred a year. You know that a 
Dorsetshire parson, who, as a magis- 
trate, laid before the House of Com- 
mons the scale of allowance for labourers 
and their families, amounting to about 
three-pence a day for each person, for 
food, clothing, rent, and fuel. Three- 
pence a day is four pounds eleven 
shillings and three-pence a year. The 
report states that the parson did not say 
that this was too little; and, if four 


pounds eleven shillings and three-pence | 
Were not too little, man, woman, and| 


child included, nay, candles, and all 
necessaries, a hundred pounds for one 
must be a great deal too much. 

Tax-rarer. But pray consider, Mr. 
Cobbett, the great difference in the 
** education,” the habits, and the wants 
of the parties: the crumbs from my 
brother-in-law’s table would have suf- 
ficed for and satisfied the children of a 
poor labourer. 

Conserr. Ah! the crumbs from 
Dives’s table sufficed for poor Lazarus. 
Let that be youranswer: let that be the 
answer to the parson. 

Tax-xarse. But, oh my God! what 
revolutionary longuage have you been 
reading! Even Mr. Povterr Tuom- 
SON saying that it isa grievance for Dis- 
senters to contribute towardsthe church ; 
Doctor Black, the very tool of the Whig 
Ministry, telling us that tithes are 





| the debt was contracted for the purpose 


national property, applicable to silane 
purposes ; telling us that they do not 
belong to the land-owners, neither, but 
belong to the whole nation ; sneering at 
the clergy of our venerable ‘ church,” 
as George Rose cailed it, calling them 
gentlemen in black coats, and repre- 
senting their most efficient service to 
consist, at present, of beggar-whipping ; 
congratulating the country on its having 
that immense mass of public property 
which the clergy now hold, in tithes 
and glebe lands, to be disposed of for 
the general purposes of Government ; 
and, at last, to represent the church, 
our venerable church, as “an old 
house,” with which we must make the 
best shift we can, until we can build a 
new one: what will be said of this 
by dear Mr. Stanley, who started in his 
brilliant parliamentary career by assert- 
ing that tithes and other church pro- 
perty were as sacred from the touch of 
Parliament as any gentleman’s freehold 
estate, and who was therein backed by 
Lord Plunkett. Ah, Mr. Cobbett, it 
was thus that the bloody French Revo- 
lution began ! 

Consetr. Well, then, we have not 
yet, at any rate, got safe from revolu- 
tion; we have not escaped from revo- 
lution: according to your own account 
we are in it, we are beginning one; and, 
my friend, be you assured that, that 
which now so alarms you is the fruit of 
that glorious war which produced the 
debt, and which debt has not been di- 
minished, because the peace has been 
made even more expensive than the 
war; and you may be further assured, 
that even the comparatively small por- 
tion of the taxes that you yourself have 
devoured, have helped to produce all 
those notions relative to the church, 
which have just been laid before you in 
the writings of Doctor Black ; and, a3 
you have given up all thought of break- 


fasting this day, before I bid you good aa 


night, let me give you this one remark 
to take to your pillow, that the war 
was undertaken in order to preserve the 
tithes and the unjust power of the aris- 
tocracy; that the clergy were the for- 
wardest of all to call for that war; that 
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Ofcarrying it on; and that it is that debt, 


and not anv crotchets in the mind of 


Mr. Poulett Thomson and Doctor 
Black and the Editor of the Evaminer, 
which is now about to abolish the tithes 
and afterwards to abolish the church 
itself, as a prelude, and a mere prelude, 
to its further and ultimate prodigicus 


effects. 


This is a droll way of commenting | 
On a Messave of an American President ; | 


But, the only question with me is, as to 
the manner of doing the thing, which 
manner is likely to be most efficient for 
my object. I will not pretend that | 
May not have succeeded in making 
Myself understood, knowing weil that 
I have so succeeded. 

P will add a remark or two upon these 
queer notions of Doctor Black. He en- 
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all England, Quakers excepted, who 
would not have deemed it a sort of in- 
sanity to complain of tithes, only 
fifty years ago; while it is noto- 
rious to every man who knows any 
thing about the matter, that it is far 
better for the farmer to have to deal 
with a parson than with a layman, re- 
specting his tithes. Nor is there any 
objection to the church on the score of 
its religion, merely. We are ina state 
in which ali is disturbed by the prese 
sure of the debt and the monstrous es- 
tablishments: every one, exceptgg@tive 
upon the taxes or the tithes, sighs for 
every one sees that 
f expense must 


some great change : 
branch of 
and, casting theire eyes 
e tithes and the glebes 
® as the first victims. 


some great 


rive Way ; 


G@eavours to explain the words of Mr.| What is to follow next, no man can 


Poulett Thomson in such a way as to 
Make the interpretation of Mr. O'Connell 


see that 


Itell; but, every man in his senses must 


, 
that DEBT, that monster of 


appear to be uajust. For my part, know- | all monsters, which was created for the 


as I do, pretty well, the real meaning 
Of words, | am utterly unable to give 


| purpose of carrying 


on the twenty-two 


> 


ivears of war, is now voing” tO produce, 


Mie. Thomson’s words any other inter-|in full tale and full measure, the very 
fation than that given to them by]/events which the war was intended to 


fF. O'Connell; and so much for that. 


The Doctor would fain have us be-| 
ge |}ter, whatever the sufferings that they 
Of tithes in England is, “ that they are | 
@eemed an obstacle to improvement.” | men will bear in mind, and that @ part 
What does the Doctor mean by “ im-| 
Does he mean better cul- | 


_— ? does he mean additional ma-_| 
gofthe land? If he do, he does | 


not know, perhaps, that there are no) 


HieVe that the objection to the rendering 


provement”? 


Tands in the city of London and other 
great cities. Besides, as to lands, no 
Motion ever was more erroneous. | 
Will not call if false, because the Doc- 
*  @0r knows no more of the matter than 
Whe man in the moon. However, the 
Bplete answer to every pretended ob- 
Hon of this sort, is this; that what- 
Ms taken off from the out-goings of 
iM in tithe, will and must, be added 
Bt: and that, if tithes bea bar to 
Fovement, rent to the same amount, 
freater amount, must be equally 
bar. But, how comes this objec- 
to have been raised at the end of a 
and years? I will engage that 
were not ten men to be found in 
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prevent: and, whenever these events 
come, whatever may be their charac- 


may occasion, I trust that my-country- 


of them, at least, will have the justice 
to acknowledge, that that suffering 
would have been prevented, if the Go- 
vernment and Parliament had listened 
to the advice of 


Wa. COBBRTT. 





HISTORY OF GEORGE THE 
FOURTH. 

Aut authors have one common prayer, 
that all the world will read that which 
they write and publish. It is, therefore, 
not at all extraordinary if I pray that all 
the people of England, at least, will 
ead this history of mine; but, extra- 
ordinary or extraordinary not, I do most 
earnestiy so pray; and especially that 
they will read the twelfth namber of it, 
which is just published, and in which I 
have brought before the young men of 
the-present day, the transactions relative 
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to the stripping of the museums at Paris 
in 1815, and relative to the sacrificing 
of the life of Marshal Ney, and the part 
which Wellington therein acted; and 
this has led me to speak incidentally of 
the foul and bloody transaction of the 
Bay of Naples, and of the part therein 
acted by Nexson and his associates. 1 
do pray that the young men of Eng- 
land will read this number of this his- 
tory at any rate; and this is the way 
to write history, which ought to come 
from independent pens; and to come, 
tdo, while the actors are, some of them, 
at least, alive to answer for themselves. 
The great uses of history are, to ena- 
ble us to profit from experience of the 
‘past, and to implant in the minds of 
the present and of future generations, a 
just opinion of those who have acted in 
past events. How are either of these 
to be accomplished by writing so long 
after the events as to make the facts so 
Many points in dispute ; and how is it 
to be done at all: of what use is it, if 
the writing proceed from the pen of a 
pensioner, or sinecure-placeman, or mi- 
serable dependent on the great, as in 
the case of Hume, Rosnertson, SMoL- 
Lett, Apam Smiru, and indeed, of al- 
most every one who have written what 
they call histories of England?) We 
Ought to be so near to the events 
themselves, as to be able at once to re- 
fer to the documents where we proceed 
‘on documents : we ought to be so near 
to the events as fur some of the actors 
to be living, to contradict us if they can. 
What squabbling would there be, fifty 
years hence, about the killing of Ney 
and the stripping of the museums; and 
how nieely would some fat court-knave, 
half choking with turtle and venison, 
and wrapped up in silks and furs, fur- 
nished by the sweat of the ragged peo- 
ple ; how nicely he would dish up the 
affairs of Queen Carouine ; and how 
nicely he would plaster over the mon- 
strous mischiefs inflicted on this nation 
by the boroughmonger Parliaments ! 
What pretty light such a fut knave 
would throw upon the nature and ef- 
fects of Peel’s Bill; what advantage our 
children would derive from his record 
of this immense matter! If history be 





deferred until long after the times to c 

which it refers, it must fall into mer- ' 

cenary hands; it must fall into the ‘ 

hands of men who write for their 

bread, and for nothing else. In short, 

there is every reason in the world for f 

writing the history of a king's reign, as 

soon, at least, as the reign is over ; and, i 

at any rate, 1 am determined, God giv- 1 

ing me life and health, that the true i 

history of this reign; all its squander- 

ings ; all its new and severe laws ; all 1 

its sufferings inflicted on the people ; all 

its humiliations brought upon the 

country, and which are now beginning : 

to be visible, even to careless persons ; 

I am determined that they shall all be | 

upon paper, and in indelible print, God 

being pleased to continue me life and | 

health, in eight months from the day in | 

which 1 am now writing. It is not my 

object, either private or public, to drawl 

out this publication to a great length. | 

wish it to be in the hands of numerous 

young men; in order that they, on 

whom it must depend whether we shall 

sink into degradation as to foreign 

states, and into vile slavery at home, or, 

whether this country shall be what it 

was in the time of their grandfathers. 

I wish this book to be in the hands of 

great numbers of them; and, therefore, 

{ will make the size and the price ac- 

cord with that wish. Let Corruption 

rub the words out again, if she can. 

The more she attempt in this way the 7 

worse it will be for her. I lived through | 

the regency and reign of this man; 

along with millions of others 1 suffered 

from it ; and I will put upon record the ; 

real causes of these sufferings. Before . 

[ conclude, I will do what the hireling 

historians have taken very good care | 

not todo; namely, show how the peo- 

ple have been beggared and rendered 

immoral and criminal by the wicked ~~ 

extravagance of the Government, and ~ mh 

how it is that they have been made to) 

hate and detest institutions which were 

objects of love and veneration with theit 

forefathers. 
Weare in the midst of a revolation 

at this moment, or, at least, that ré 

lution has begun, ‘Tithes, which ¢ 

for a thousand years, without any 








0 ever taking it into his head that they 
. Were not proper things, and, indeed, 
e that they did not make a part and 
ty parcel of the just Government of Eng- 
4 land, have now been discovered to be 
r something, the existence of which is 


8 wholly incompatible with the existence 
L, and happiness of the kingdom. And, 
. at are really become so, and rendered 


e y the events and transactions of the 
. reigns of George the Third and George 
1 the Fourth. All the relationships 
1 between master and man; that is to 
e say, the whole mass of the creative 
powers of the country; the cement of 
. its peace, the foundation of its great- 
e ness, and the sure guarantee of its 
honour, are in a state of disturbance ; 
| all disjointed, and without leaving it in 
n the power of the most enlightened of 


y mankind to foresee what shall be the 
1 result. Here we are, with a fleet and 
I army, greater than England ever had 
F to Maintain in time of war, previous to 
. the contest with France : here we are, 
| With these immense forces kept up at 
;' the end of eighteen years of peace, and 
we havea Lord Chancellor who expresses 
t his joy, that we are bound to the peace 
in a bond of eight hundred miliions. 

; After fifty years of struggle, there is a 
‘reformed Parliament,” preceded by 
something very nearly approaching to 
@ general convulsion: before that re- 
formed Parliament, the owners and 
@ecupiers of the land come and com- 
of distress which is no longer to 

' borne: the reformed Parliament 

| a appoint a committee consisting of 
thirty-seven noblemen and gentlemen 

OF geat estate, to inquire into the cause 
+. distress, and to point out the 
Wemedy that ought to be adopted. This 
7 POMmittce, after three months of sit- 
gs, come back to the House and say 
they can offer no opinion as to 
auses of the distress; and that 
think it would be wise in the 
to abstain from talking of a 
edy! But, they at the same time, 
before the House the minutes of the 
ace which they have taken. From 
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ent labour bestowed upon it; and that, 
there are, at the same time, tuamense 
numbers of labourers out of employ- 
ment! And yet, this committee of 
thirty-seven noblemen and gentlemen 
dare to offer no opinion as to the cause 
of the distress, and seem to shrink from 
hinting at a remedy, as if there were 
daggers and poison in the word, 

Why, there must have been some- 
thing ; some extraordinary cause ; some 
deadly cause, to bring such a country 
as this into sucha state as this; there 
must have been something or other 
done by some body to cause it to be 
unsafe to go to sleep in a farm-house, 
having stacks standing round it and 
horses tied up in the farm stable ; ; there 
must have been something done by 
some body to turn a nation of spirited 
labourers into a nation of paupers, and 
to render it necessary that justice of the 
peace, headborougrh, tithing-man, and 
constable, should all be thrust aside, 
and supplanted by a Bourbon police and 
gendarmerie. Yes, and there has 
been something done, to produce all 
these effects: there has been a plenty 
done, and the effects are the natural 
consequence of that doing. . A very 
large part of the doings took place 
during the regency and reign of this 
king. I was a living actor during that 
revency and reign; and it is for me to 
tell the young men, now coming for- 
ward on the stage, what were the things 
which were done, when they were done, 
and who were the men by whom they were 
done: and these, and not the detailing 
of court and parliamentary and party 
squabbles, are the objects of this his« 
tory. These objects, I trust, I shall 
speedily have accomplished. 

N.B. Those gentlemen who have 
taken the numbers and have them not 
complete, had better complete them 
while they can be completed. 
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Mr. Milne and Mr. W. Taylor, I pro-| vince every individual that no advantage 
mised them to submit to you my opini- | was to be obtained by it. One requires 
ons in writing on the subject of the|a much higher elevation of moral senti- 
national-rezeneration scheme in which| ment, and the other a much greater 
you are now engaged. A variety of degree of understanding, than either now 
circumstances, the detail of which could | does, ever did, or, as I think, ever will, 
be of no possible interest to you, have/exist in the world. I am the more 
hitherto prevented me fulfilling that ‘warranted in this opinion because your 
promise. [ am rather the more par-| present project, although new in name 


‘ticular in stating this, as l observe that|and form, is not so in principle. It has 


‘gome of the Manchester papers are | been attempted, on a pretty large scale, 
Atticking your project, and [ wish you |in ancient times, and in other countries, 
distinctly to understand, that as my and partially, in more modern times, 
Opinions were formed before, they can-|even in our own country. The agra- 


1es 
t, 


te. 


o. My . j . , . o ’ . 
not & all have been influenced by these! rian law of the Romans, the laws of 


aftacks. |Lyeurgus, and some others, might be 

From this you will infer that I have}mentioned as instances of the former. 
afeeling against your project. I feei| The Utopia of Sir Thomas More, the 
glesirous, however, that you should | Oceana of Harrington, and the attempt- 
‘know that Lam as anxious as even you|ed Millennium in the time of the Com- 
can be, to see some such arrangement} monwealth, by at that time a powerful 
as that contemplated by you carried into | party in the state, may be cited as so 
effect ; but so strong, so decid tances of the latter. All these 
opinion, of its utter impracticability in| furnish so many proofs of the positive 
the present, or perhaps in any other|inelfiicacy of any effort to subdue the 
condition of society, that L must can-|spirit of individual selfishness, by ar- 
didly,, but with the highest possible! bitrary regulations, however plausibly 
degree of respect, confess to you that I | devised, or by whatever authority sup- 


is my | many ins 


would rather not have seen your name! ported. As to the idea of mankind 
connected with it. | becoming wiser, and consequently more 
In my mind the project is founded | liberal and disinterested, however agree- 
altogether on an erroneous idea of the |able it may be to the wild vagaries of 
ereat principles of human action. <As|the well-meaning, benevolent, but, as I 
far as my humble powers of observation | think, mistaken Robert Owen, it is in 
have ever enabled me to form a judg- ;my humble judgment one of those opi- 
ment, the great incitements to exertion | nions which daily and hourly experience 
have been, primarily, the fear of want, | contradicts. You will see, therefore, 
and secondarily, the hope of reward.|that I have not the slightest hope of the 
These two motives, I take it, operating | cause in which you are engaged being 
on every individual to a less or greater | svecessful. % 7 
extent, produce that active spirit of| You will perhaps say, that my oppo- 
competition so universally diffused | sition to your scheme is not very graci- 
through society. This is nothing but ‘ous, unless I could submit something 
what you of course know quite as well| better in its stead. I have nothing to 
as 1, and perhaps you may tell me |submit but this: the party to which you 
+ chart a universal spirit of | and I may be said to belong, have ge- 
: cing so clear, it is your nerally contended, that in proportion, as 
object, by means of this new arrange- ‘taxation has increased, the distress of 
oe " oon. \ “ag design in so the labouring classes has been aug- 
§ would be laudable, that [ readily | mented; from which position we have 
grant, but I am also as fully satisfied of | necessarily adopted the conclusion that 


the entire inadequacy of your means to|a great reduction of taxation was ne- 


a ages end. In order to effect cessary, in order to effect their relief ; 
rid of individual selfishness, or to con- ,form as a means of reducing taxation. 
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not have been that of unitedly and| 
steadily persevering to effect this 2 | 
instead of a part of our strength being 
, wasted on a project which I cannot but| 
believe, that you yourself regard as oe | 
of very questionable Sopra 
after having effected this object, any ar- ih 
 bitrary regulations for the restraint of 
human labour should appear to be ne- 
cessary, the subject could then be con- 
Sidered more freed from complexity, 
and with much less prejudice than it 
an be now. Though even in that case, 
if any thing wasto be done, what it 
Might be, is a question surrounded with 
$0 many matters for consideration, 
arising from the amount of population, 
the demand for labour, the quantity and 
Kind of money in circulation, &c. &c., 
that at present it is quite impossible ra- 
tionally to discuss it. 
I have now taken the liberty of freely 
and candidly stating to you my opinions 
on this subject. Had I not known that 
your mind was so well and liberally con- 
Stituted asit is, I might not, in all pro- 
Dability, have been quite so unreserved ; 
~I do know, however, that you would 
@tall times much rather anyperson who 
@iffers in opinion with you, would 1 frankly 
State that difference, than keep it con- 
Cealed ; and I know, eo that | 
“Shall not suffer in your estimation in 
—eo, of the plainness with which 
' ve now expressed myself. If, in 
the course of the foregoing remarks, 
“any expression should have dropped 
“From me at al! calculated to hurt your 
“feelings, 1 sincerely beg you to ascribe 
"Ht to inadvertence and not to inten- 
_ “tion ; for I can truly assure you, al- 
Sy SGouch I differ so d lecidedly with you on 
Mis particular subject, that no one has 
higher opinion of your judgment in 
eral, nor of the universal feeling of 
Benevolence which actuates the whole 
@f your conduct. Believe me to be, my 
dear Sir, most respectfully, 
W. FITTON. 
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Now, my dear sir, I wish to submit to |of the 11. I received on the 14. instant, 
you whether the wisest course would | and I embrace 


the first opportunity I 
have since had of replying to it. 
Knowing that it is not your practice 
to adopt opinions on trust, nor to sane- 
tion proceedings emanating from any 
quarter, without being first thoroughly 
conv inced of the truth of the one, and of 
the propriety and practigability of the 
other, I feel no surprise that the me 
sures recommended by the National 


generation Society, of which I am proud 


to be a member, should have ealled 
forth the objections so ably set forth in 
your letter. 

The proposal submitted to the pro- 
ductive classes, recommending them te 
lessen their productions, in some articles 
one-third, in order that they may im- 
prove their condition, is so novel and un- 
precedented in its character, and at first 
appears so much opposed to accomplish 
its end, that I should have felt some as- 
tonishment if it had not called forth the 
opposition ¢ of thinking men, who are 
not in possession of the facts which de- 
monstrate the necessity there is for the 
productive classes to adopt such @ 
so far, therefore, from feeling 
any uneasiness at your conduct in con- 
demning the proposed plan.of eight 
hours’ work for the present, full day’s 
wages, I feel grateful for the opportu- 
nity you have given me of defending 
the measure, and answering your objec- 
tions. 

You denounce the plan as utterly im- 
practicable, it being founded on an er- 
roneous idea of the great principles of 
human action; which principles, you say, 
cause incitements to exertion — pri- 
marily, from the fear of want, and, se- 
condarily, from the Aope of reward. These 
two motives operating on every indivi- 
dual, produce competition, so univer- 
sally diffused through society.. You ade 
init the design to check competition to 
be laudable, but the means proposed are 
inadequate to the end ; to effect it, you 
say it is necessary to get rid of indivi- 
dual selfishness, or to convince every 
individual that no advantage is to be 
obtained by it ; that to do one requires @ 
higher degree of moral sentiment, and 
the other a much greater degree of un- 
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derstanding, than either does, or ever 
will, exist in the world. 

Now, my dear sir, I infer, that the 
prevalence of this fear of want, of this 
hope of reward, and of this individual 
selfishness, constitute in your mind the 
great obstacles to the practicability of 
the plan of * eight hours’ work tor the 
present full day’s wages; and if I 
can show that the fear of want would 
%e abated, the hope of reward strength- 
ened, and individual sellishness gratified 
by the general adoption of the “plan 
among the productive classes, your rea- 
sons for assuming it to be impracticable 
will lose their force. By this course, 
too, we shall avoid going to the question, 
whether projects similar in principle 
have been before tried and failed, either 
in ancient or moderna times ; and which 
question, | think, may with propriety be 
dismissed, because no such attempts 
have ever been made by any people hav- 
ing the powers of production which this 
country possesses ; and we are In many 
other respects very differently circum- 
stanced, so much so, that the times when 
such failures took place, bear no ana- 
logy to the present times, and con:e- 
quently this reasoning, applicable in 
one case, would be altogether inappli- 
cable in the other. 

J agree with you that a reduction of 
taxation to the extent the people are 
justly entitled to, would be a cure for 
the sufferings under which they groan. 
Since, however, the Reformed Parlia- 
ment has disappointed the productive 
classes of the hopes they cherished, that 
such a reduction would be made, the 
safety of society requires that they 
should, by a plan of mutual protection, 
upon the principle recommended by the 
National Regeneration Society, endea- 
vour to lessen its pressure on those who 
produce, and thereby cause it to fall 
with greater weight on those who do 
not produce. And such a course would, 
in my Opinion, not divide the people in 
their efforts to get a reduction of taxes, 
but its tendency would be in exactly the 
opposite direction. 

Having thus briefly adverted to the 
principal points in your letter, I will 
now endeavour to show, that the regu- 
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lation of “eight hours’ work for the 4% 
present full day’s wages,’ proposed for — 
adoption by the National Regeneration ~~ 
Society, would be advantageous to the 
productive classes, both masters and 
workmen, and that they possess the 
power of legally and peaceably carrying 
it into effect. 

In agricultural labour, in the dock- 
yards, andthe public works, and I believe 
in many other branches of manual li- 
bour, the average time of work, the vear 
round, does not now exceed forty-eight 
hours per week ; and, therefore, no al- 
teration of the time of labour for those 
so employed is suggested. It is in our 
manufacturing establishments, where 
the time for labour is fixed and deter- 
mined by the master, in opposition to 
the wishes of the work-people, that the 
grievance arising from long confine- 
ment and excessive toil, is the most 
loudly complained of, and if a correc- 
tive be applied to this, it will soon ex- 
tend its beneficial influence to all other 
trades and occupations ; the persons en- 
gaged in which will, for their own pro- 
tection, adopt such regulations as the 
alterations of the time of work in our 
manufactories may render necessary. 
For the sake of distinctness, and with- 
out any departure from the principle, 
‘that eight hours’ labour per day is 
enough for any human being,’ “1 will 
confine my observations to the bearing 
the plan would have on those engaged 
in the manufacture of wool, of silk, of 
cotton, and of flax—the four branches 
of industry embraced in the Factory Bill 
of last session ; all which branches have 
undergone a similar increase per cent. or 
nearly so, since 1815, the close of the a 
war ; and asa natural consequence, the — 
employers and employed, in these bran- 
ches of manufacture, taking a series of 
years, must have been in a similar posi- 
tion as respects profits and wages. From 
official returns now before me I fiad that 
in cotton imported, and entered for home 
consumption, and on which duty w 
paid, there was in the six years, 
ning with 1826 and ending with 1981, 
an increase of 42 per cent., as compared 
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© ame perio the increase was 38,8, per| which are a fair criterion of the state of 
ent; and in silk for the like periods, the trate, and of which I have been a 
the increase was 344 per cent. Wool,| manufacturer myself; and I shall show 
used in manufacture, being in part an! that the effects of the increase of pro- 
icle of home product: on, its consump- | duction have not been such as to abate 
Feannot be obtained with the same | the fear of want, encourage the hope of 
mifacy: but the import of wool, en-| reward, or gratify laudable individual 
| for home consumption for the) selfishness, but to increase the fear, dis- 
riods, shows an increa-e of 30 appoint the hope, and prevent the grati- 
t.: and as the paeeears arising ‘fication ; ; and that the marufacture rs, if 
increased taxation in things must | they would secure for themselves and* 
Fe operated pretty nearly equally on) their work-people better profits and 
) these branch of industry, urgirg on | ‘better w ages, better education and more 
: oge engage! i emtoa corresponde| enjoyment, must retrace their steps, 
; ing increase Of *)rGluction, there can be, lessen the supply of their productions, 
+ Mo fational doubt as to their being rela~ and adopt the regulation proposed. 
circumstanced, taking a series of} ‘To illustrate the truth of what I have 
ith regard to prdfits ‘and w UTeSs dvanced, by figures and facts which [ 
Believing this to be true, [shall now} know to be correct, or as nearly so a® 
show what have been the effects of this} the case admits of being made out, I 
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TABLE No. I. 


An Account of the Cost, §c. of one piece of third 74s Calico, from 1815 to 183: 
inclusive. 


REFERENCES TO THE COLUMNS IN THE TABLE. 


No. 1. Shows the number of lbs. weight of cotton required to make a piece of third 7: 
calico. 
2, The average price of the cotton per pound in each year. 

The average cost of cotton required to make one piece in each year. 

The average price of such calico in the Manchester market. 

The average sum the mannfacturer had for Jabour, expenses, and profit, in ever 

year, from 1815 to 1#32, both years inclusive. 

6. The sum per cent. less the manufacturer had for labour, expenses, and profit in eac: 
year than he iad in 1815, the close of the war, 

7. The sum per cent. more the manufacturer had in 18]5, for labour, expenses, au: 
profit, than in each succeediug year respectively. 

8. The sum the manufacturer would require for one piece of such calico for labour, ev 
penses, and profit, when 50 per cent. is added to what he had in 1832, to gi 
him and his work-peop'e the same sum of money to cover the increased Cost 
production that would accrue from a diminution of one-third of the quantit 
manufactured. 

9, The sum the manufacturer had for labour, expenses, and profit, in 1824, when th: 
quantity manufactured was one-third less than in 1¢32. 

10. The sum per piece, and per cent., the manufacturer would gain by reducing his pro 
duction one-third, after allowing 50 per cent. more than he had in 1832, fir 
labour, expenses, and profit, when he again obtains, as he would do on ti 
diminished production, the sum he had in 1824, for labour, expenses, and prof 

ll. The number of pieces of third 74s, the money price of which would buy 300Ibs. 
upland cotton at the average price it sold for in each year, exclusive of duty. 

12. The number of pieces a fixed income of 3l. would buy in every year from 1815! 
1832. 

13. Average price of a quarter of wheat and a quarter of oats in each year, from offici: 
returns. 

14. Wages paid to the hand-luom weaver for weaving one piece of third 74s calico. 
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TABLE No. II. 
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TABLE No. HI. 


An account of the number of Bags of Cotton (of 300lbs. each) consumed per week in th 
years 1815, 1824, 1831, and 1832, aud the sum per annum the manufacturer had for 
jabour, expenses, and profit, supposing the whole of the Cotton consumed in each year 
respectively had been worked up into any of the four leading articles of manunfacture in 
the Cotton trade, referred to in this account, and the sum he would have had for workin; 
up the whole of the Cotton consumed, into these four leading articles in equal propor. 















































tions. 
, Four Leading Articles of Cotton 6500 Bags per 111,500 Bags porlts.oee Bags -_ 17,300 Bags pe 
Manufacture. | week in 1S15. | week in 1824. | week in 1831. | week in 1532, 
Third 74s Calico .........- sina’ 13,070,700 | 12,483,250 | 11,098,262 | 10,542,188 
Power. Loom 72s Calico ...+e--+++| 17,334,540 | 16,250,650 | 13,619,873 | 13,612,073 
Half-ell Velveteen .......0.00502+| 15,439,500 | 15,273,916 | 13,817,645 | 11,722,913 
Water Twist, 30 hanks per |b.......) 6,146,375 | 6,727,500 | 5,165,062 | 5,130,531 
4), 52,031,115 | 50,735,316 | 43,700,942 | 41,007,705 
Average of the four articles worked! : 
up in equal proportiuns.......... | 13,007,773 | 12,683,829 | 10,925,210 10,251 ,926 
Sum for working up 6500 Bags in) | | 
each year.....cccccccccsseceees| 13,007,778 | 7,169,120 4,356,678 | 3,851,301 
Decline per Cent. from 1815 ...... 44 66 =| 704 
Sum per Cent. more in 1815 than in| | 
each succeeding year referred to.. | 81 196 | 237 
| | — 
Sum which would have been re-| | 
ceived for the quantities worked! 
up at the rate paid in 1815 ...... | 13,007,778 | 23,013,761 | 32,311,812 | 34,620,701 




















TABLE No. IV. 


Acconnt of the number of pounds of cotton that would be required to make one piece of tir 
three first articles, and one pound weight of the last, of these four leading articles in th 
cotton trade ; the price of cotton per |b. duty paid; the cost of cotton for one of eac! 
articles ; the sum the manufacturer would require for labour, expenses, and profit, 0! 
each article, for producing one-third less, to obtain the same sum of money he did i! 
1432; the value of each article when such sum is allowed; and the number of eac! 
articles (say the same as the last eighteen years) that the cotton-grower would get /u' 
300Ibs. of upland cotton, cotton and goods being at the prices in the Table. 
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Water-twist 30 hanks per Ib. .... 
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These tables present a history of the 
works of those engaged in the cotton 
the trade, for the eighteen years ending 
fot 1832; and I have no hesitation in saying, 
ea that history presents no parallel toa like 
-''  jnerease of production, or to a like in- 
on  @P@ase in the taking away from the pro- 
ducers, for the use of those who do not 
. Industry is deprived of its 
ust reward, and in the midst of unex- 
ampled plenty, those who labour anid 
— toil, and that more effectually than any 
other people, are not allowed to have 
3 ‘what is necessary to supply their wants. 
|| The fear of want increases, the hope of 
—  eward is blighted, and laudable in- 
dividual selfishness is disappointed, 
amongst those who toil in more than 
6 the ratio of increase of production; in 
— fact, the harder they labour, the more 
produce, the less they have. 

ether we look to the products of 
manual labour, as instanced in the case 
— of the hand-loom weaver, or of manual 
labour aided by the most improved ma- 
employed in the cotton trade, 

we find that, for a nearly three-fold 
tity produced in 1832, the manu- 

! fers and their work-people had a 
much less command over the first ne- 
cessary of life, than they had in 1915, 

for little more than one-third of the 
ue quantity. ‘Truly, it may be said, we 
. labour for that which is not bread, and 
‘our strength for nought; while 
» hese who tax us, and those who live 
ut “fixed-money incomes, get an adii- 
tional increase of the fruits of our labour, 

- more than correspondent with the in- 
crease of our production, and for which 

“We receive no equivalent whatever. And 

an this course of proceeding continue ? 
Wo, it cannot. The manufacturers can- 
MOt go on in this course much further, 
MOwWever disposed they might be to do 
$0 : 8 venty parts out of one hundred, 
constituting the whole for labour, ex- 
ies, and profits, have departed, be- 
tween 1815 and 1832, both years inclu- 
c », and many parts more will be 
to have fled in 1833; and there 
10 possibility of preventing the mass 
aged in this business from being 
ed in one Common ruin, unless 
trace their steps. They are con- 
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tending against nature. Providence 
designed that the gifts she has bestowed 
on man, for increasing his supply of the 
necessaries and comforts of life (by the 
invention and aid of machinery, or other- 
wise), should not be abused; and so 
surely as we take improperly from those 
who labour, and give it to those who 
do not labour, so surely will a day of 
retribution and vengeance overtake the 
oppressors. 

The evils of our manufacturing 
tem have long been complained off tind 
remedies proposed, which have, however, 
been disregarded by the manufacturers, 
Since 1 commenced writing this letter, 
I have received one from a respectable 
gentleman in Manchester, Mr. David 
Holt, who -has been engaged in the 
trade upwards of forty years. His ac- 
count of the misery and dissatisfaction 
existing in the minds of the work-people, 
effects of the unkind and improper con- 
duct of many of the masters, is not, I 
believe, at all overcharged. [ annex 
you a copy of his letter,* and I sincerely 
wish with him that the manufacturers 
would change their course, and observe 
the golden rule of doing unto others as 
they would like to be done unto; and, 
instead of making further reductions in 

wages, as I hear some have already 
done, and others intend doing, that they 
would shorten the time of labour, lessen 
their production, which would give 
better prices and better profits, and 
enable them to continue, at least, the 
present wages, and to restore satisfac- 
tion and contentment to their work- 
people. 

If any arguments were wanting to 
show the necessity for, and the advan- 
tages to be derived from, the adoption 
of the regulation of ‘* eight hours’ work 
for the present full day's wages,” the 
tables I have given indisputably furnish 
them. 

In these tables, the cotton manufac- 
tured into the four leading articles re- 
ferred to, is assumed to be American 
uplands, and the bags to weigh 300 lbs. 
each; and although there are many 
other sorts of cotton, the price of which, 





® See Appendix, No. I. 
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and the weight of the bags of which, 
differ from what is here stated, and also 
many descriptions of cotton goods ma- 
nufactured, besides the four sorts men- 
tioned in the tables; yet, as those not 
mentioned bear a relative value to those 
there mentioned, the argument to be 
deduced from these tables is not affected 
by the difference in these respects, of 
weight, of price, or of manufacture. 
The number of bags of cotton con- 
s@mied per week, is taken from the an- 
num statements of the cotton-brokers, 
and the prices of cotton are the average 
prices ITand my partners have paid for 
American uplands in each year. Inre- 
ference to columns No.5, tables Land, 
you will see, that in 1815, when the con- 
sumption of cotton was 6,500 bags per 
week, the manufacturer had for labour, 
expenses, and profit, Lls.,183.4d.,65s.4d , 


” 


and Is. 4d. for each article respectively; | 


in 1824, when the consumption was 
11,500 begs per week, he had 6Gs., 
9s. Od., 36s., and 1LOid.; and in 1852, 
when the consumption was 17,300 bags 


— 
~ 


per week, he had only 3s. 24d., 5s. 5d., 
18s. Sd. and 54d., for labour, expenses, 
and profits, on each of the said articles 
respectively. And table No. 3 shows, 
that taking the average of the four ar- 
ticles, and supposing the whole quantity 
of cotton consumed in the respective 
years to have been worked up into these 
four leading articles in the cotton trade, 
in equal proportions, the manufacturer 
had 44 per cent. less in 1824, and 70! 
per cent. less in 1832, for the manufac- 
turing of four ofthese articles than he had 
in 1815; and that for the whole quan- 
tity the cotton would make that was 
consumed in 1815, say 6,500 bags per 
week, he had 13,007,778/., whereas, in 


was 17,000 bags per week, he had only 
10,251,926, although the latter quan- 
tity, if it had been paid for at the rate 
the manufacturer was paid in 18135, 
would have commanded 34,620,7011,, 
that is, 237 per cent. more than the ma- 
nufacturer got in 1832! 

When nearly three times the quantity 
manufactured in 1832, was paid for with 
less money by two millions three quar- 
ters at thirteen millions, than little more 











ek ‘years, you will find the quarter of whea! 
1832, when the consumption of cotton | 








than one third of the quantity com. 
manded in 1815, and to manufactuy 
which increased quantity in 1882, mor 
than double the number of persons wer: 
employed, can you wonder, sir, at tl 
strange anomaly of increased productio; 
being accompanied by increased and iy. 
creasing distress among the manufac 
turers and their workmen? I am sur 
you cannot. No: let those who con. 
duct the Whig press make good thei 
assertions so often repeated, if they can 
viz., that the productive classes in Lay. 
eashire have a greater command ov: 
the necessaries and comforts of lik 
now, than they ever had at any forme 
riod. I should like to know in wha 
ey make the necessaries and comfort 
of life to consist; if they say, In cotta 
roods, and in cotton goods only, the 
they are right; for never, at any forme 
period, could the workman buy so map 
of these articles with the wages he re: 
ceived as he can now; even the po 
hand-loom weaver, whose destitute con 
dition is admitted by all, could buy 
greater proportion of the third 74s ca 
lico he wove up in 1832, than he cout 
in 1815, although his wages were, # 
shown in column 14, table No. 1, 4s. 67 
per piece in 1815, and only Is. 6d. i 
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1832. 

Bat let us see what corn these mant: 
facturers and their work-people could ge 
in return for their labour. ‘To show 
this, I have, from official return: 
given in table No. 1, the averagt 
prices of wheat and oats in every yea! 
from 1815 to 1831, both years inclu 
sive; and from the Mark-lane cor 
letter, the average prices of 1832. !! 
you take the average of the first niu 
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to be 67s. 2d., and of oats, 24s. 2d.; 
and the average of the last nine yea!’: 
you will find wheat to be 62s. 2d., ant 
oats 24s. 7d.; while the average pricé 
the manufacturer had for labour, ¢* © 
penses, and profit, was 8s. 3d. per piec® “Ss 
in the first nine years, and only 4s. 3d) 

in the last nine years to which the table 
refers. The manufacturet, therefore, 
has had to make, duriag the latter nint 
years, very nearly two pieces for the 
same quantity of wheat, and more tha? 




















is wo pieces for the same quantity of oats, 
ux that the manufacture of one piece would 
Or ure for him in the first nine years to 
‘« ‘which the table refers; and if we take 
te the two first years,1S15 and 1816, and 
ior the two last years, 1831 and 1832, we 
is find the price of wheat to have been 
fly as high, and the price of oats 
full as high, in the latter two years as 
in the first two years; while the sain 
the manufacturers had for manufacturing 
one piece, the first two years, was 
us = $08, Vd., and in the last two years, 1831 
ve @md 1832, only 3s. 6Gd.: sothatin the 
i: last two years, the manufacturer had 
i to make very nearly three pieces, for the 
Same quantity of wheat that he could 
get for making one piece, in the first 
two years. 

Look here, sir, what manifest injustice 
the manufacturers inflict upon them- 
selves and their work-people, by deterio- 
rating the value of their labour, through 
over-production, which has sunk its re- 
lative value nearly two-thirds in eighteen 

as compared with the first neces- 
sary of life, and in the purchase of which 
y nearly three-fourths of the work- 
ple’s wages must be expended. 
And what foily it is to make our manu- 
factures so cheap, that those who make 
them cannot live by their labour, but 
have, in thousands of instances, to sub- 
mit fo the degradation of seeking relief 
x from the parish, and that, too, when 
; in full employment. 
1 be told, sir, that this reasoning 
Z strou: a strong case for the repeal 
. Of the Corn Bill. I admit it; but such 
: ought to be preceded by a large 
| Mion of taxes; and, if the landed 
. interest will not cause such reduction of 
mes to be made, they must have the 
n Bill wrested from them, and take 
Wsequences. The taxes press so 
By on those engaged in agriculture, 
ithstanding they get the little 
they can “purchase so much 
@per, all the evidence taken on the 
c ‘tends to show that they are ina 
mm which it is frightful to con- 
- They give at least three 
s of wheat for the same amount 
, that could be paid with two 
s during the war; and this, with 
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corn at the present price, I do not be- 
lieve they can do much longer, 

But how do the taxes affect the ma- 
nufacturer, with his increase of produc- 
tion? This is shown in table No. 1, 
column 12, in which you will see, that 
all living upon fixed-money incomes, 
have experienced a progressive increase 
ia the command a given sum of money 
has afforded them over manufactured 
articles since 1515; that 3/., at that pe- 
1 ed would only buy 34 pieces, whereag, 
in 1832, the same sum would purchase 
LOY pieces, an increase of 220 per cent. 


drained out of the labour of the manu#* 
facturer. For though the cotton, to 


make these pieces of, was lower in 
inoney price in 1832 than in 1815, yet 
it did not cost the manufacturer less in 
reality ; for, in 1815, he got 300 lbs. of 
cotton, exclusive of duty, for 24 pieces 
of calico, and that was just the average 
number of pieces paid for 300 lbs. of 
cotton, during the whole eighteen years, 
table No. 1 embraces, as shown in 
column No. 11: for the cotton, exclu- 
sive of duty, that would make 70 pieces 
of these calicoes, the manufacturer has, 
during the whole time, given an average 
of 24 pieces. - 

Now, sir, what has the owner of 
vested interests, as they are called, done 
to merit this increase of from 3} pieces 
to 10% pieces, for an annuity of three 
pounds; while there are hundreds of 
thousands of weavers in the kingdom, 
toiling and sweating all the day long, 
whose command over wheat and oats 
in return for their labour, has been re- 
duced in the proportion of nearly 10 to 


3? This is an important question, and 


one deserving of the attention of all 
who are interested in the security of 
property, and the safety and well-being 
of society. The owners of fixed-money 
incomes, however, could have no right 
to complain of the manufactures, if they 
reduced their manufactures two-thirds, 
instead of one-third, as is proposed by 
th: Revenerating Society, and thus 
make their labour of the relative value 
it bore to money in 1815, the close of 
the war, and since which time no loans 
have been contracted by Government, 
But the reduction of time of labour 
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ill 
day, would nat place | table No. 4, what -would be the price 
d interests in a worse | and cost of cotton for each article, the 
value of each article, and the sum for 
labour, expenses, and profit, to give the 
manufacturer the same sum of money 
for making two-thirds the quantity, as, 
he would get at least 6} pieces, just|in 1832 he had for the whole, and the 
double 34 pieces he had in 1515; and, | cotton grower, the average number of 
on the supposition too, that the price of |articles of manufacture for 300 Ibs. of 
cotton should exceed Sd. per lb., and|cotton, he has had the last eighteen 
the sum for labour, expenses, and pro-| years, which, by lessening his supply 
fit, for one picce, should be 6s., the same | (as has been before observed), he will. 
as both were in 1824. But as cotton, get, and then the two parties will effect 
if the new regulation be adopted, would | an exchange of their commodities, as 
certainly fall to the prices of 1832, and) beneficially as they have done before. 

may fall much lower, you will see, that; The table No. 4 shows the price of 
with @s. $d. for cotton (its price in| cotton at 74d per lb., which is about its 
1832), for one piece, and 4s, 94d. for | present price, and the value of a third 
labour, expenses, and profit, as put down | seventy-four calico at 7s. 6d., which 
in column 8, say 3s.2}d., and half that | leaves 4s. 93d. forlabour, expenses, and 
sum (or 50 per cent. added, to give the | profit; but though 73d., or perhaps a 
same money for two-thirds, as igenow | little more, is the present price of cot- 
odtained for the whole quantity pro-|ton, the present price of the calico is 
duced), the price of the piece would only about 6s. and consequently a rise 
then only be 7s. 13d.; whereas, in 1824,|of 25 per cent would take place, as 1 
it was 9s., and gave the manufacturer|have lately stated in a letter to Mr. 
6s., as shown in column 9, for labour,!Cobbett, which letter he published in 


to eight hours per 
the owner of veste 

osition than that in which he stood in 
1824, with regard to his command over 
manufactures; that is, as you will see 
in table No. 1, column 11, year 1524, 














expenses, and profit. ‘This 6s., when it 
is again obtained (and I have every 
reason to suppose it would be), would 
give the manufacturer 1s. 24d. per 
piece, or 24} per cent., as put down in 
column 10, table No. 1, more than he 


now gets, besides the 50 per cent. for 


the increased cost of production, to give 
him the same money for making two- 
thirds of the quantity as he now has for 
making the whole ; and the price of the 
calico would then be 8s. 3d. instead of 
9s., as in 1824. 

In like manner I have shown in table 
No. 2, that the manufacturer would get 
1s. 74d. per piece more, for 72s calico 

by power-looms; 8s. ld. per 
piece more for half-ell velveteens ; and 
2ad. per lb. more for thirty hanks water 
twist. 

As the price of cotton, in 1832, 
would he too low to command twenty- 
four pieces for every 300lbs. of cotton, 
and which proportion it will ultimately 
command (although some years may be 
required to effect it, and during which 
time the manufacturer would have. the 


the Legister. 

After 50 per cent. is added for labour, 
expenses, and profit, and with cotton 
at its present price, the manufacturer 
will get as much corn for the lesser 
quantity, as he did for the larger, and 
forty pieces of his own manufacture, 
where he now gets fifty-two pieces. 
But three-fourths, at least, of the poor 
man’s earnings are laid out in food, and 
only one-fourth in clothing, and he 
would consequently get a relief from 
toil to the amount of one-third without 
suffering any material diminution in his 
comforts as regards his command over 
both food and clothing, and if he chooses 
to employ a part of the time he will 
thus have left for his own use, he may 
make himself more comfortable than it 
was possible for him to be before the 
change proposed. His productions are 
sO excessive, that they are now too 
cheap compared with other things. The 
hand-loom weaver is in the destitute 
condition I have described; and the 
workman manufacturing by machinery 
is following close on the heels of the 





advantage in his favour), I have shown in 





hand-loom weaver; his work has beea 
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much harder, and his wages have 
considerably reduced, since 1815 ; 
‘though he can now, with his pre- 
t wages, get more of the articles he 
akes than he could in 1815, his 
es will not buy him any where near 
juch wheat or oats, as his wages in 
5 would. 
ne fact is, the manufacturers in the 
ion trade (and those in flax, silk, 
woollen, if not as bad, yet must be 
ximating to this state), have made 
r manufactures so plentiful by the 
tease of machinery, and the addi- 
fal labour which they exact from 
ir hands by the increased speed of 
machinery,* that their productions 
t in the nostrils of all to whom they 
offered ; and though the manufac- 
rs are, again and again, told by their 
Stomers, that their productions are 
pabundant to secure a good profit, 
id by the economists, that the distress 
ey so often complain of, is the result 
Manufacturing too much, yet, strange | 
ay, there is the greatest unwilling- 
is to do less, or to make their business 
jpectable, and their work-people com- 
table, by making the supply of 
manufactures so limited, as not 
i@ exceed the demand. 
"+ Nothing could: be more easy than 
this, if a good understanding were cul- 
ated between the employers and the 
pployed ; if the masters would agree, 
i actupon a plan of mutual protection, 
tead of playing against each other at 
eggar my neighbour,” and also agree 
lat the wages of their workmen should 
liberal, and their time of labour mo- 
rate, say not more than forty-eight 
@urs per week, they would find them- 
ves all the happier from pursuing 
is course, and, I will add (what most 
k after), all the richer too. Then 
would be no occasion for factory 
5, inspectors, millwardens, relays of 
ldren, and all the degrading restraints 
ch overworking, tyranny, and op- 
fession, engender, and which debase 
n, constituted lord over the creation, 
low the level of the brute. 
What a contemptible figure do the 





* See Appendix, No. 24 
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manufacturers cut, in the estimation of 
all thinking men! See them disputing 
with each other, what sort of a bill to 
restrict their liberties should be sanc- 
tioned by Parliament, anil who best un- 
derstands what number of hours, out of 
the twenty-four, is the proper number 
for their hands to work ; and declaring 
that the hands (who certainly are the 
best judges of this matter) do not know 
any thing at ail about it, nor what is 
for their good : moreover, every nation 
where manufacture is carried on is i+ 
sited, and inquiries made, whether the 
hours of work are longer, or whether the , 
screw is tightened more, in other coun- 
tries, than it is in England, as if for the 
purpose of making the English the 


| greatest slaves in the world. 


(7'o be continued.) 





THE #PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE, 
(From the New York Gazette.) 
New York, Dec. 4. 


(Concluded from page 60.) 


That treaty does not embody those 
enlarged principles of friendly policy 
which, it is sincerely hoped, will always 
regulate the conduct of the two nations, 
having such strong motives to maintain 
amicable relations towards each other, 
and so sincerely desirous to cherish 
them. 

With all the other European. Powers 
with whom the United States have 
formed diplomatic relations, and with 
the Sublime Porte, the best understand- 
ing prevails. From all I continue to 
receive assurances of good will towards 
the United States; assurances which it 
gives me no less pleasure to reciprocate 
than to receive. With all, the engage- 
ments which have been entered into are 
fulfilled with good faith on both sides. 
Measures have also been taken to en- 
large our friendly relations and extend 
our commercial intercourse with other 
states. The system we have pursued, 
of aiming at no exclusive advantages, of 
dealing with all on terms of fair and 
equal reciprocity, and of adhering scru- 
pulously to all our engagements, is well 
calculated to give success to efforts in- 





| tended to be mutually beneficial. 
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The wars of which the southern part 
of this continent was so long the 
theatre, and which were carried on, 
either by the mother country against 
the states which had formerly been her 
colonies, or by the states against each 
other, having terminated, and their 
civil dissensions having so far subsided 
as, with few exceptions, no longer to 
disturb the public tranquillity, it is 
earnestly hoped those states will be able 
to employ themselves without inter- 
ruption in perfecting their institutions, 
cultivating the arts of peace, and pro- 
moting, by wise counsels and able 
exertions, the public and private pros- 
perity which their patriotic struggles so 
well entitle them to enjoy. 

With those states our relations have 
undergone but little change during the 
present year. No reunion having yet 
taken place between the states which 
composed the Republic of Colombia, 
our Chargé d’Affaires at Bogota has been 
accredited to the Government of New 
Granada, and we have therefore no 
diplomatic relations with Venezuela and 
the Equator, except as they may be 
incladed in those heretofore formed with 
the Colombian Republic It-is under- 
stood that representatives from the three 
States were about to assemble at Bogota 
to confer on the subject of their mutual 
interests, particularly that of their union; 
and if the result should render it ne- 
cessary, measures will be taken on our 
part to preserve with each that friendship 
and those liberal commercial connexions 
which it has been the constant desire of 
the United States to cultivate with their 
sister republics of this hemisphere. 
Until the important question of reunion 
shall be settled, however, the different 
matters which have been under discussion 
between the United States and the Re- 
public of Colombia, or either ot the 
states which composed it, are not likely 
to be brought to a satisfactory issue. 

In consequence of the illness of the 
Chargé d’Affaires appointed to Central 
America at the last session of Congress, 
he was prevented from proceeding on 
his mission until the month of October. 
It is hoped, however, that he is by this 
time at his post, and that the official | 
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intercourse, unfortunately so long in- 
terrupted, has been thus renewed on the 
part of the two nations, so amicably 
and advantageously connected by en- 
gagements founded on the most enlarged 
principles of commercial reciprocity. 

It is gratitying to state that since my 
last annual Message some of the most 
important claims of our fellow-citizens 
upon the Government of Brazil have 
been satisfactorily adjusted, and a re- 
liance is placed on the friendly disposi- 
tions manifested by it that justice will 
also be done in others. No new causes 
of complaint have arisen, and the trade 
between the two countries flourishes 
under the encouragement secured to it 
by the liberal provisions of the treaty. 

It is cause of regret, that, owing pro- 
bably to the civil dissensions which have 
occupied the attention of the Mexican 
Government, the time fixed by the trea- 
ty of limits with the United States for 
the meeting of the commissioners to 
define the boundaries between the two 
nations, has been suffered to expire 
without the appointment of any com- 
missioners on the part of that Govern- 
ment, While the true boundary re- 
mains in doubt by either party, it is diffi- 
cult to give effect to those measures 
which are necessary to the protection 
and quiet of our numerous citizens re- 
siding near that frontier. The subject 
is one of great solicitude to the United 
States, and will not fail to receive my 
earnest attention. 

The treaty concluded with Chili, and 
upproved by the Senate at its last ses- 
sion, was also ratified by the Chilian 
Government, but with certain addi- 
tional and explanatory articles, of a na- 
ture to have required it to be again sub- 
mitted to the Senate. The time limited 
for the exchange of the ratifications, 
however, having since expired, the ac- 
tion of both Governments on the treaty 
will become necessary. 

The negotiations commenced with 
the Argentine Republic, relative to the 
outrages committed on our vessels en- 
gaged in the fisheries at the Falkland 
Islands, by persons acting under the 
colour of its authority, as well as the 








other matters in controversy. between 
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the two Governments, have been sus- 

pended by the departure of the Charge 

PAffaires of the United States from 
tenos Avres. It is understood, how- 


 @ver, that a minister was subsequently 


fos 
“appointed by that Government to renew 


_ the negotiation in the United States ; 
bet, though daily expected, he has not 
 ¥ebarrived in this country. 

PWith Peru no treaty has yet been 
. for med, and with Bolivia no diplomatic 
itercourse has yet been established. It 
"will be my endeavour to encourage 
“those sentiments of amity and liberal 
“eommerce, which belong to the rela- 
tions in which all the independent states 
# this continent stand towards each 
deem it proper to recommend to 

ir notice the revision of our consular 
» This has become an important | 


aoa - . ° ° | 
h of the public service, inasmuch | 


fit is intimately connected with the 
feservation of our national character 
oad, with the interest of our citizens 
Oreign countries, with the regulation 
d care of our commerce, and with the 








r tection of our seamen. At the close 
OF the last session of Congress I com- 
MGnicated a report from the Secretary 
Mt State upon the subject to. which 


A 


now refer, as containing information 


lat Congress may see fit to institute 
h a view to a salutary reform of the 
system. 
pit gives me great pleasure to congra- 
Silate you upon the prosperous con- 
ition of the finances of the country, as 
il appear from the report which the 
retary of the Treasury will in due 
ne lay before you... The receipts into 
b treasury during this year willamount 
More than 32,000,000 dollars; the 
enue derived from the customs will, 
believed, be more than 28,000,000, 
the public lands will yield about 
D0,000. The expenditure within the 
» for all objects, including 2,572,240 
Bllars 99 cents on account of the pub- 
pdebt, will not amount to 25,000,000; 
i a large balance will remain in the 
sasury after satisfying all the appro- 
ations chargeable on the revenue for 





present year. 


The measures taken by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, will, probably, enable 
him to pay off, in the course of the pre- 
sent year, the residue of the exchanged 
four and a half per cent. stock, redeem- 
able on the 1. of January next. It has, 
therefore, been included in the esti- 
mated expenditure of this year, and 
forms part of the sum above stated, to 
have been paid on account of the publi¢ 
debt. The payment of this stock wilk 
reduce the whole debt of the United 
States, funded and unfunded, to the sum 
of 4,760,082 dollars 8 cents; and as 
provision has already been made for the 
four and a half per cents. above-men-_ 
tioned, and charged in the expenses of 
the present year, the sum last stated is. 
all that now remains of the national 
debt; and the revenue of the coming, 
year, together with the balance now in, 
the T'reasury, will be sufficient to discharge 
it, after meeting the current expenses of the 
Government, Under the power given to the 
Commissioners of the Sinkiog Fund, it will, I 
have no doubt, be purchased on favourable 
terms within the year, 

From this view of the state of the finances, 
and the public engagements yet to be fulfilled, 
you will perceive that, if Providence permits 
me to meet you io another session, | shall have 
the high gratification of announcing to you 
that the national debtis extinguished. I can- 
not refrain from expressing the pleasure [ feel 
at the near approach of that desirable event. 
The short period ef time within which the 
public debt will have been discharged, is strong 
evidence of the abundant resources of the 
country, and of the prudence and economy 
with which the Government has heretofore 
been administered. We have waged two wars 
since we have become a nation, with one of 
the most powerful kingdums in the world; 
both of them undertaken in defence of our 
dearest rights—both successfully prosecuted 
and honourably terminated; and many of 
those who partook in the first struggle, as well 
as the second, will have lived to see the last 
item of the debt iwcurred in these necessary 
but expensive conflicts, faithfully and honestly 
discharged; and we shall have the proud satis- 
faction of bequeathing to the public servants 
who follow us in the administration of the Go- 
vernment, the rare blessing of a revenue suffi- 
ciently abundant, raised without injustice or 
oppression to our citizens, and unancumbered 
with any burdens but what they themselves 
shall thivk proper to impose upon it. 

The flourishing state of the finances ought 
not, however, to encourage us to indulge in a 
lavish expenditure of the public treasure. 
receipts ef the present year do not furnish the 
test by which we are to estimate the income of 
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the next. Thechanges made in our revenue 
system by the acts of Congress of 1832 and 
1833, aod more especially by the former, have 
swelled the receipts of the present year far 
beyond the amount to be expected iu future 
years upon the reduced tariff of duties. The 
shortened credits on revenue bouds, and the 
cash duties on wooliens, which were iutro- 
duced by the act of 1832, and took effect on 
the 4. of last March, have brought large 
sums into the Treasury in 1633, which, ac- 
cording to the credits formerly given, would 
not have been payable until 1834, and would 
have formed a part of the iocome of that year. 
These causes would of themselves produce a 
reat diminution of the receipts in the year 
Te31, as compared with the present one; and 
they will be still more diminished by the re- 
duced rates of duties, which take place on the 
4. of January next, on some of the most im- 
rtaut aud productive articles. Upon the 
yest estimates that can be made, the receipts 
of the next year, with the aid of the unap- 
propriated amount now in the Treasury, will 
not-be much more than sufficient to meet the 
expenses of the year, and pay the small rem- 
nant of the national debt which yet remains 
unsatisfied. I cannot, therefore, recommend 
to you any alteration in the present tariff of 
duties. ‘The rate as now fixed by law on the 
various articles, was adopted at the last session 
of Congress, as a matter of compromise with 
unusual unavimity, and unless it is found to 
produce more than the necessities of the Go- 
verument call for, there would seem to be no 
reason at this time to justify a change, 


But while I forbear to recommend any fur- 
ther reduction of the duties beyond that al- 
ready provided for by the existing laws, I 
must earnest'y and respectfully press upon the 
Congress the importance of abstaining from 
all appropriations which are not absolutely re- 
quired for the public interests, and authorised 
by the powers already delegated to the United 
States. We are beginning a new era in our 
Government. The national debt, which has 
been so long a burden to the Treasury, will 
be finally discharged in the course of the en- 
suing year. No more money will afterwards 
be'needed than what may be necessary to meet 
the ordinary expenses of the Government. 
Now, then, isthe proper moment to fix our 
system of expenditure un firm and durable 
principles; and I caunot too strougly urge the 
necessity of a rigid economy, aud an inflexible 
determivation not to enlarge the income be- 
youd the real necessities of the Government 
and not to increase the wants of the Govern.” 
ment by unuecessary and profuse expenditure. 
If a contrary course should be pursued, it ma 
happen that the revenue of 1434 will fall short 
of the demands upon it; and, after reducing 
the tariff in order to lighten the burdens of 
the people, and providing for a still farther 
reduction to take effect hereafter, it would be 
much to b: deplored, if, at the end of avother 
year, we should fiud ourselves obliged to re- 


Tar Prestpent's Messace. 
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trace uur steps, and impose additional taxes 
to meet unnecessary expenditure. 

It is my duty on this occasion to call your 
attention to the destruction of the public 
building occupied by the Treasury depart- 
ment, which happened since the last adjourn- 
ment of Congress. A thorough inquiry into 
the causes of this loss was directed and made 
atthe time, the result of which will be duly 
communicated to you. I take pleasure, how- 
ever, in stating here, that by the laueable ex- 
ertions of the officers of the department, and 
many of the citizens of the district, but few 
papers were lost, and none that will materially 
affect the public interest. 

The public convenience requires that ano- 
ther building should be erected as soon as 
practicable; and in providing for it it will be 
advisable to enlarge in some manner the ac- 
com modations for the public officers of the se- 
veral departments, and to authorise the erec- 


ing of the public documents and records. 

Since the last adjournment of Congress, the 
Secretary of the Treasury has directed the 
money of the United States to be deposited in 
certain state banks designated by him,.and he 
will immediately lay before you his reasons 
for this direction. I concur with him entirely 
ia the view he has taken of the subject, and 
some months before the removal I urged upon 
the department the propriety of taking that 
step. The near approach of the day on which 
the charter will expire, as well as the conduct 
of the Bank, appeared to me to call for this 
measure, upon the high considerations of 


loped by proof. 


powerful institution had been actively engaged 


public officers by means of its money; and 
that, in violation of the express provisions 


dent, to be employed in sustaining the politi- 
cal power of the Bank. A copy of this res¢- 
lution is contained in the report of the Go- 
verament directors before referred to; and, 
however the object may be disguised by cav- 
tious language, no one can doubt that this 
money was in truth intended for electioneet 
ing purposes, and the particular uses to which 


that it was so understood. Not only was the 
evidence complete as to the past applicatio 


y | of the money and power of the Bank to elec 


tioneering purposes, but that the resolutios 
of the Board of Directors authorised the sam 
course to be pursued in future, 

It being thus established by unquestionable 
proof that the Bank of the United States w# 
converted into a permanent electioneering ¢™ 
gine, it appeared to me that the path of dut/ 











tion of suitable depositories for the safe keep: |— 


public interest and public duty. The extent — 
of its miscundnet, however, although known — 
to be great, was not at that time fully deve 
It was not until late ia the © 
month of August that I received from the Gor 
vernment directors an official report, este oa 
blishing beyond question that this great aud |” 


iu attempting to influence the elections of the 3 


its charter, it had, bya formal resolution, ~ 
placed its fuuds at the disposition of its prest- 


it was proved to be applied abundantly show § 
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lich the executive department of the Go- 
Mment ought to pursue was not doubtful. 

y the terms of the Bank charter no officer 

Ethe Secretary of the Treasury could re- 

Ove the deposits, it seemed to me that this 
prity ought to be at once exerted to de- 

that great corporation of the support and 

a pance of the Government in such an 
§ se 0 its funds and such au exertion of its 
por In this point of the case, the ques- 
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into the transactions of that institution, em- 
bracing the branches as well as the principal 
bank, was called for by the credit which was 
given throughout the country to many serious 
charges impeaching their character, and 
which, if true, might justly excite the appre- 
hension that they were no longer a safe depo- 
sitary fur the public money, The extent to 
which the examivation thus recommended 
was gone into is spread upon your journals, 


and is too well known to require to be stated, 
Such as was made resulted in a report from a 
majority of the Committee of Ways aud Means 


“te bis distinctly presented, whether the peo- 


Ze 


l@OF the Uvited States are to govern, through 
Fe ntatives chosen by their uubiassed 


— ves, or whether the power and money of 
t corporation are to be secretly exerted 
uence their judgment and coutrol their 
<a ns. It must now be determined whe- 
ther the Bank is to have its candidates for all 
 @ in the country, from the highest to the 
fest, or whether candidates on both sides of 
al questions shall be brought forward as 
~~ Reretofore, and supported by the usual means. 
> At this time the efforts of the Bauk to con 
By blic opinion through the distresses of 
and the rears of others are equally ap- 
mt, and, if possible, more objectionable. 
y @ curtailment of its accommodations more 
ft than any emergency requires, and 
hile it possesses specie to an almost un- 
icédented amount in its vaults, it is attempt- 
‘fo produce great embarrassment in one 
on of the community, while, through 
known to have heen sustained by its 
,it attempts, by unfounded alarms, to 
pate a panic iu all. 
hese are the means by which it seems to 
bt that it can force a restoration of the 
its, and, as a vecessary consequence, 
t from the Congress a renewal of its 
¢€ r. Iam happy to know that, through 
the Sood sense of our people, the effort to get 
apa panic has hitherto failed, and that through 
Fincreased accommodation which the State 
ks have beea enabled to afford, no public 
ss has followed the exertions of the 
lank ; and it cannot be doubted that the ex- 
ase of its power aud the expenditure of its 
ty, as well as its efforts to spread ground- 
alarm, will be met and rebuked as they 
serve. In my own sphere of duty, | should 
i myself called ou by the facts disclosed to 
ra scire facias against the Bank, witha 
w to put an end to the chartered rights it 
so palpably viola‘ed, were it not that the 
arter itself will expire as soon as a decision 
i probably be obtained from the court of 
resort. 
‘cal'ed the attention of Congress to this 
t iu my last annual message, and in- 
ved them that such measures as were with- 
the reach of the Secretary of the Treasury 
been taken to enable him to judge whe- 
r the publie deposits in the Bank of the 
ited States were entirely safe; but that, as 
single powers might be inadequate to the 
ject, } recommended the subject to Con- 
¢s8,as worthy of their serious investigation ; 
tlaring itas my opinion, that an inquiry 





touching certain specified poiuts only, con- 
cluding with aresolution that the Government 
deposits might safely be continued in the 
Bank of the United States. This resolution 
was adopted at the close of the session by the 
vote of a majority of the House of Represen- 
tatives.9 

Although I may not always be able to con- 
cur in the views of the public interest, or the 
duties of its agents, which may be taken by 
the other departments of the Government, or 
either of its branches, | am, notwithstanding, 
wholly incapable of receiviog otherwise than 
with the most sincere respect all opinions or 
suggestions proceeding from such a source, 
and in respect to none am I more inclined to 
do sv, than tothe House of Representatives, 
Bat it will be seen from the brief views at this 
time taken of the subject by myself, as well 
as the more ample ones presented by the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, that the change in 
the deposits which has been ordered has been 
deemed to be called for by considerations 
which are not affected by the proceedings re- 
ferred to, and which, if correctly viewed by 
that department, rendered its act a matter of 
imperious duty. 

voming as you do for the most part imme- 
diately from the people aud the states by e'ec- 
tion, and possessing the fullest opportunity te 
know their sentiments, the present Congress 
will be sincerely solicitous to carry into full 
and fair effect the will of their constituents in 
regard to this institation. It will be for those 
in whose behalf we all act to decide whether 
the executive department of the Government, 
in the steps which it has taken on this subject, 
has been found in the line of its duty. 

The accompanying report of the Secretary 
of War, with the documents anoexed to it, 
exhibits the operations of the War Department 
for the past year, and the conditions of the 
various subjects intrusted to its administra- 
tion. 

It will be seen from them that the army 
maintains the character it has heretofore ac- 
quired for efficiency and military knowledge. 
Nothieg has occurred since your last session 
to require its services beyoud the ordicary 
routine of duties which upon the seaboard and 
the inland frontier devolve upon it io a time 
of peace. The system so wiscly adopted and 
so lopg pursued, of coustructing fortifications 
at the exposed points, and of preparing and 
co!lecting the supplies necessary fur the mi- 
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litary defence of the country, and thus pro- 
videntially furnishing in peace the means of 
defence in war, has been continued with the 
usual results. I recommend to your cousi- 
deration the various subjects suggested in the 
report of the Secretary at War. Their adop- 
tion would promote the public service aud 
meliorate the condition of the army. 
Our relations with the various Indian tribes 
have been undisturbed since the termination 
of the difficulties growing out of the hosiile 
aggressions of the Sacs and Fox Indians, Se- 
veral treaties bav@ been formed for-the relin- 
quishment of territory to the United States, 
and*for the migration of the occupants to the 
regions assigned for their residence, west of 
the Mississippi. Should these treaties be rati- 
fied by the senate, provision will have been 
made for the removal of almost all the tribes 
now remaining east of that river, and for the 
termination of many difficulties and embar- 
rassing questions arising out of their ano- 
malous pvlitical condition, Itis to be hoped 
that those portions of two of the southern 
tribes, which in that event will present the 
ouly remaining difficulties, will realize the 
necessity of emigration, and will speedily re- 
sort to it. My original convictions upon this 
subject have been confirmed by the course of 
events for several years, and experience is 
every day adding to their strength. That 
those tribes cannot exist surrounded by our 


consideration, and most of which, if adopted, 
hid fair to promote the efficacy of this impor. 
tant branch of the public service. Among 
these, are the new organization of the Navy 
Board, the revision of the pay to officers, and 
a change in the period of time, or in the man. 
ner of makiug the annual appropriations, to 
which I beg leave to call your particular at. 
tention. 

The views which are presented on almost 
every portion of our naval concerns, and espe. 
cially on the amount of force and the 
number of officers, and the general course of 
policy appropriate in the present state of our 
country for securing the great and useful pur- 
poses of naval protection in peace, and due 
preparation for the contingencies of war, meet 
with my entire approbation. 

It wil! be perceived, from the report referred 
to, that the fiscal concerns of the establich- 
ment are in an excellent condition ; and it itis 
hoped that Congress may feel disposed to 
make promptly every suitable provision desired 
either for preserving or improving the system 

The General Post-office department hi 
continued upon the strength of its own re 9 
sources to facilitate the meaus of communica ~~ 
tion between the various portions of the Unio 
with increased activity. The method, how- 
ever, in which the accounts of the transports 
tion of the mail has always been kept appeas” 
to have preseuted an imperfect view of itse 7 





settlements, and in continual contact with our 
citizens, is certain. They have neither the 


intelligence, the industry, the moral habits, 
nor the desire of improvement which are es- 


penses. It has recently been discovered tha 
from the earliest records of the department 
the annual statements have been calculate 








sential tv any favourable change in their con- 
dition. Established inthe midst of another 
and superior race, and without appreciating 
the causes of their inferiority, or seeking to 
control them, they must necessarily yield to 
the force of circumstances, and ere long disap- 
pear. Such has been their fate heretofore; 
and if it is to be averted, aud it is, it can only 
be done by a general removal beyond our 
boundary, and by the re-organization of their 
political system upon privciples adapted to 
the new relations in which they will be placed. 
The experiment which has been recently 
made, has so far proved successful. The emi- 
grants generally are represented to be pros- 
perous and contented, the country suitable to 
their wants and habits, and the esseutial ar- 
ticles of subsistence easily procured. 

When the report of the commissioners now 
engaged in investigating the conditions and 
prospects of those Indians, and in devising a 
plan for their intercourse and government, is 
received, I trust ample means of information 
will be in possession of the Government for 
adjusting ail the unsettled questions connected 
with this interesting subject. 

The operations of. the navy during the year, 
andi s present condition, are fully exhibited 
in jthe annual report from the navy depart- 
ment. 

Suggestions are made by the secretary of 
Various improvements, which deserve careful 

















to exhibit an amount considerably short of the 
| actual expense incurred for that service 
| These illusory statements, together with th 
expense of carrying into effect the law of the 
last session of Congress, establishing new ms 
routes, and a disposition on the part of tht 
head of the department tu gratify the wishes « 
the public in the extension of the mail facilities, © 
have induced them to incur responsibiliti 7% 
for their improvement beyond what the cur iy 
rent resources of the department would su* = 
itain. As soon as he had discovered the i0') 
| perfection of the method, he caused an inves] 
tigation to be made of its results, and appli¢ @ 
the proper remedy to correct the evil. It be) 
came necessary for him to withdraw some” 
the improvements which he had made to brits 
the expenses of the department within its 0%! 
resources. These expenses were incurred “J 
the public good, and the public have enjoy¢ 
their benefit. They are now but partially su 
pended, and that where they may be discol 
tinued with the least inconvenience to tl 
country, 

The progressive increase in the income {ro® 
postages has equalled the highest expect 
tions, and it affurds demonstrative evidence” 
the growing importance and great utility ® 
this department. The details are exbibite! 
in the accompanying report from the Pos* 
master. General. 

The many distressing accidents which b3"* 
ef late occurred in that portion of our navis* 
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n carried on by the use of steam power, de- 
e the immediate and unremitting atten- 
n of the constituted authorities of the coun- 
. The fact that the number of these fatal 
asters is constantly increasing, notwith- 
nding the great improvements which are 
rywhere made in the machinery employed, 
jin the rapid advances which have been 
ein that branch of science, shows very 
arly that they are in a great degree the re- 
t of criminal negligence on the part of those 
whom the vessels are navigated, and to 
ise care and attention the lives and pro- 
ty of our citizens*are so extensively in- 
ted. 
"Phat these evils may be greatly lessened, if 
ot substantially removed, by means of pre- 
f@utionary and penal legislation, seems to be 
ighly probable: so far therefore as the sub- 
fan be regarded as within the constitu- 
lal purview of Cengress, I earnestly re- 
nd it to your prompt and serious consi- 
> &£ would also call your attention to the views 
_ Bhave heretofore expressed of the propriety 


-‘@f amending the constitution in relation to the 


electing the President and the Vice- 
of the United States. Regarding it 
is portant to the future quiet and har- 
jony of the people that every intermediate 
"agency in the election of these officers should 
‘be removed, and that their eligibility should 
‘Helimited to one term of either four or six 
“years, 1 cannot too earnestly invite your consi- 
deration of the subject. 
| rusting that your deliberations on all the 
ta 


we ts 
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ies of general interest to which I have ad- 

fied, and such othérs as your more exten- 

ive Knowledge of the wants of our beloved 

‘coumtry may suggest, may be crowned with 

BUC , [ tender you, iu conclusion, the co- 
ation which it may be in my power to 
rd them. ANDREW JACKSON. 


ington, Dec. 3. 
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Fripay, January 3, 1834, 
INSOLVENT. 
ICKER, J., Kingston-upon-Thames, dealer. 


‘ BANKRUPTS. 


INSON, 7., jun., Knottingley, York- 

lire, lime-burner. 
ASLELL, W.S., Piccadilly, printer. 
RAGNIER, H. H., coffee-house- keeper. 
IRTH, W. and J., Skelmanthorpe, York- 
shire, manufacturers of fancy goods. 
UMPHREY, J., Weedon-Beck, Northamp- 
nshire, innholder. 

TON, R., Leeds, linen-draper. 
GSFORD, W., Buckland, near Dover, 
aper-manufacturer. 

ILLIPS, H. B., and J. Searle, Totness, 
Yevonshire, ship-owners, 


llrs January, 1834. 
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ROBBERDS, J., Norwich, money-scrivener. 

ROLFPE, W., Cheshunt, Hertfordshire, manu- 
facturer of waterproof articles. 

SHEPHERD, W., Cheshunt, Hertfordshire, 
manufacturer of waterproof articles. 


TuESDAY, JAN. 7, 1634, 
INSOLVENT. 


ROUTLEDGE, J. J., High Holborn, silkman, 
BANKRUPTS, _ 


ALSOP, J., Hill, Eccleshall, Staffordetiite, 
miller. “-, 
BARNETT, J., Birmingham, coach - pro- 
prietor and dealer and horses, 

DINGLEY, J., Birmingham, haberdasher, 
hosier, and draper, ; 

GARNETT, J., Chiswell-street, hat-manufac- 
turer. 

HAMILTON, D., Nicholas-lane, Lombard- 
street, tailor. 

HARTLEY, J., sen., Upper House, Bowling, 
Bradford, Yorkshire, gardener. 

ROBERTS, J., Caernarvon, merchant. 

SHEA, R., and T. Pinn, Great Pulteney« 
street, Golden-square, tailors. 

WILLIAMS, J., Bath, veterinary - surgeon 
and farrier. 





LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Lane, Corn-Excuanoe, Jan. 6.— 
The arrivals of Wheat from the home counties 
were to-day limited. The market evinced at 
the commencement some degree of animation, 
and fine parcels realized Is. per qr. more 
money, but towards the close the trade 
receded, and barely suppérted the advance. 
The secondary descriptions and those which 


"| handled rough were very difficult to quit, 


though offered at a decline of ls. per qr. The 
condition of most of the samples was still 
influenced by the damp state of the weather. 
We heard of no business transpiriog in 
bonded Corn. 

Fine parcels of malting Barley maintained 
their former currency. Distilling qualities, 
at present meeting no attention on the part of 
distillers, gave way fully ls, per qr.; grinding 
sorts were also dull at a reduction of Is. 

Malt remains extremely dull, and only 
prime qualities maintain their quotations. 

The large arrival of Scotch Oats, nearly 
10,000 qrs., caused the trade in the article to 
rule heavy. English and Irish, though in 
limited supply, were also very dull sale, and 
Monday’s quotations barely supported, 

Old and new Beans met little inquiry, and 
were both Is. cheaper. 

Barley, as well as Hog Peas, gave way in 
price, and were obtainable at 1s, less money. 

The Flour trade sustaiued no alteration, 
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and ship marks moved off slowly at the pre- 
Vious curreucies. 

Wheat ee ee ee eeer este er eee 50s. to 59s. 

VE .c eee weer arer ee eeeee —s, to —s. 

Barley ....ceeeeeeees eee. 25s. to 27s. 
fine. ..eee eeee ee tee 30s. to ; 2s. 
Peas, White... ccocce seccee @—S. to —s. 
ae Builers.ccs cocesece 403, to —S. 
Grey. cee cccscccese JaS. to 375. 
Beans, Small.... eeeeeseee 3is. to 39s. 
Tie... cee ccccccce 208. to 346. 
Oats, Potato..e. weet en rene 24s. to 26s. 
m— Feed occscicrcccccsse 195. to 2s. 
Flour, per sack .........+: 48s. to 50s. 
we ~ PROVISIONS. 

Pork, India, new.... 905. to 95s. 

—— Mess, new ... 563. to 62s. per barl. 

Butter, Belfast ....80s. to. 62s. per cwt. 
Carlow .....805, to 64s. 














we Cork .,..-705. to 718. 
—— Limerick ../95. to 71s. 
—— Waterford..70s, to 75s. 
— Dublin ....66s. to 68s. 





SMITHFIELD, January 6, 


This day’s supply of Shecp avd Beasts was, 
both as to numbers and quality, moderately 
good: of Calves and Porkers but limited— 
trade was, throughout dull—with Beef and 
Mutton at a depression of 2d : Veal, from 2d. 
to 4d. per stone: with Pork at Friday’s quo- 
tations. , 

Full three-fifths of the beasts appeared to 
consist of about equal numbers of short-horns, 
Devons, and Welsh runts: the remainder of 
about equal numbers of Herefords, Scots, and 
Irish beasts, with about fifty Sussex beasts, a 
few Town's-end Cows, Staffords, &c.—About 
1,600 of the beasts, chiefly short- horns, 
Devons, Welsh runts, and Herefords, with a 
few Scotch and Irish beasts, were from Lin- 
colnshire, Leicestershire, and other of our 
northern grazing districts: about 700, for 
the most part Scots and Devons, with some 
few runts and short-horns, from Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Essex, and Cambridgeshire: about 
100, chiefly Devons, Merefords, and runts, 
from our western and midland districts : about 
sixty, forthe most part Sussex beasts, from 
Kent, Sussex, and Surrey; aud most of the 
remainder, including the Town’s-end Cows, 
from the stall-feeders, cow-keepers, &c., in 
the neighbourhood of London. 

At least a moiety of the Sheep were new 
Leicesters, in about equal numbers of South 
Down and white-faced crosses ; about a fourth 
South Dowus; and the remaining fourth 
about equal numbers of old Leicesters, Kents, 
and Kentish half breds, with ‘a few peus of 
hortied and polled Norfolks, horned Dorsets, 
horned and polled Scutch and Welsh sheep, &c. 





MARK-LANE.—Friday, Jan. 10. 
The arrivals this week are large. The prices 
ratber lower than ow Monday, with : dull 








LL the CAPITALS, except SIX, in the 
last Glasgow Lottery, were Shared 
and Sold by BISH, at his Offices, 13, Corn. 
hill, 27, Poultry, and 138, Regent-street, and 
paid for in money on demaud ; and he has 
uow on sa'ea great variety of Tickets and 
Shares for the SECOND GLASGOW LOT- 
TERY, which will be all decided in ONE 
DAY, 


i 
TWENTY-SECOND OF THIS MONTH’ © 


(JANUARY). : io 

PRESENT PRICE :— “ta 
ee £3130 i 
Half ......£7 6 0; Eighth....£1 18 6 Re 
Quarter.... 315 6 | Sixteenth... O19 6 |G 


Country Orders, containing remittances, 
post paid, are attended to just as if the parties | 
were present, 


Observe, iu consequence of London Bridge ae: 
Improvements requiring BISH’S old office to a a 
be pulled down, BISH’S offices now are, ee. 

13, Cornhill, Be? 

27, Poultry, and eae 

138, Regeot-street, (about 2 © 
doors from the Quadrant). =~ 1 


GLASGOW LUTTERY. Hs ‘ay 


Qrier aud Co, being the authorised | 

Agents for the Commissioners under the |) 
Act of Parliameut, respectfully announce that 7 
the drawing of the Second Glasgow Lottery (77 
will take place at COOPER’S HALL, in the | 
City of London, on 2 


WEDNESDAY, the 22.0f JANUARY, | | 


In the usual manuer of a State Lottery. The i # 
Scheme contains the following Capital Prizes: 





x 


1 of £15,000 is £15,000 “eh 
1 — 10,000 — 10,000 4 & 
1— 5,000 — 5,000 Bs 
1— 3,000 — 3,000 wy 
1— 2000 — 2,000 2 
lI. 3500 = 1,500 See, 
4— 1,000 — 4,000 Sai 


Besides others of 500/., 400/., 200/., 1001., &¢- 1 4 


The money will be paid for the Prizes a3 _ 
soou as drawn, at SWIFT and Co.'s Offices. | 
No. 19, Cornhill, facing the Royal Exchange, | 
No. 255, Regent’s Circus, Oxford-stfeet, 
No. 386, Haymarket, corner of Coventry-street. 

_ Where the Tickets aud Shares are on sale 
in great variety at the fullowing Prices : — 


Whole Ticket....#13 13 © 
Half... veseebint 6 0 Eighth ewZ£l 18 6 
Quarter .... 3.15 6| Sixteenth. 019 6 


In the first Glasgow Lottery, SWIFT and Co. 
sold in Shares ONE of. the THREE ne of 
10,000/., the only 2,000 Prize, and three oth 
Capitals, aod paid the money for them * 
s00n as drawn, 


‘ 3 = = i 
Printed by William Cobbett, Johnvon’s-court;, ans 
published by him, at 11, Bolt-court, 
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